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NOW IS THE ACCEPTED TIME | 


SAMUEL A. ELIoT 


EVER WAS THERE A TIME when the tides of religious thought and feeling ran 
so strongly in the direction of the interpretations of Christianity which Unitarians 
have for three generations advocated. All about us are crumbling orthodoxies, dis- 

solving despotisms, and inexperienced liberties. War has dealt shrewd blows at cant of 
every kind. It has made ridiculous a religion of empty verbalism. Never have sancti- 
fied authorities and methods been so tested as they are to-day. Men have learned to dis- 
criminate between true and false. Outworn superstitions and hypocrisies are being sent 
to the scrap-heap. The old credulities have been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
Some people think that everything is going to ruin. Others are anxious to prop up this 
or that part of a falling structure. Unitarians can, however, greet the questionings of the 
new age with confidence and cheer. The downfall of the old, bigotries only gives new 
dignity to the fundamental principles of a reasonable and spiritual Christianity. 

-Any Unitarian church that is not to-day growing in influence, in numbers, and in 
resources ought to make prompt and searching inquiry into its shortcomings. There must’ 
be something radically wrong about its ministerial leadership or its business methods or 
its social sympathies or its missionary zeal. If in days like these our ministers and 
people are timid or slothful, we shall go into bankruptcy along with the discredited ortho- 
doxies. There never will be a more convenient season or a more responsive world than 
there is to-day. The winged hours rebuke our inertness. A cowardly postponement of 
duty is infidelity to a great trust. If the seed of our sowing fails to spring up and bear its 
appropriate fruit, the fault must be in ourselves. The seed is good and the soil is ready. 
In ourselves is the untimely frost that delays the harvest; in ourselves the dulness of spirit, 
the dimness of vision, the sluggishness of conscience and will. We carry an interpre- 
tation of life that means in these critical days light, liberty, and courage. We bear to a 

_-world where minds are distracted and hearts are bleeding a healing and transforming 
message. Why should another sun bear witness against us for our sluggard steps and 
careless hearts? Why must our dilatory habits defeat the good impulses which are still 
active in us, though too often under the bondage of our apathy? There is no foresight 
which leads so surely toward a fruitful future as a faithful present. Shall we not arise 
to the call of the hour, get rid of our provincial views and methods, put off our pinched, 
irresolute way of doing things, put on more generous ardor, not for self-aggrandizement of 
any sort, but for the blessed privilege of serving our fellow-men, our country, and our God? 
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Bolshevism and the Heart of Faith 


S BEFITS A JOURNAL OF RELIGION, faith 
is first in these pages. Not faith in any par- 
ticular thing about which others may have 
their doubt, but faith in faith itself. We read 

assiduously the sensational daily papers; listen to the 
alarming public spokesmen; face the confusion of 
tongues; and yet we believe. Verily. Somehow, this 
simple course confirms its wisdom on every moot ques- 
tion in these times of tense stress. Witness, for example, 
the truly marvellous change for the better the past week 
in the attitude toward Bolshevism. We confess we do 
not know what a Bolshevist really is. We know the 
printed constitution of the movement. But how the thing 
actually works is another matter. We have no sympathy 
for any sort of class dominion, whether of toilers or 
capitalists or politicians. Disorder under any name is 
condemnation. ‘These things are neither Christian nor 
democratic. Nor have we the slightest fear that any 
one portion of the populace, here or anywhere, will for 
a considerable period rule all the rest. In this faith we 
find others also fixed. Not only have people stopped 
shivering when the word “Bolshevism” is mentioned; 
they have resumed the way of sanity and renewed their 
belief in our institutions and our religion of Fatherhood 
and brotherhood. 


Casting Out Fear, the Great Enemy 


T IS A GREAT PITY that we have to suffer even a 
little while those miscreants who pander to the sense 
-of fear. For fear is, as Mr. Davis forcibly reminds us 
in this issue, one of the worst of all enemies; the parent 
of hate, and stealth, and death. It never builds; it only 
destroys. They do well, therefore, who show us they are 
not afraid. They breathe the air proudly, like true free- 
men. ‘They are quiet, contained. For example, Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes, always an intelligent and conscien- 
tious witness, says that Bolshevism will not gain a foot- 
hold in America; but, he adds, our government must be 
so conducted that there will be no ground for arguing in 
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favor of class rule. He wisely speaks this caution. The 
testimony is like-minded from George Lansbury, a 
British labor leader and former member of Parliament. 
“Bolshevism in England? So little it amounts to noth- 
ing. And there will be none here, no matter how the rest 
of the world may go.” This is statesmanlike, not for 
its accuracy primarily, but for its faith. It is the right 
attitude of mind. Ambassador Francis in Petrograd is 
naturally not quite so. easy, because he is closer to the 
evil of the thing. He declares it must be purged of its 
disorders, or Germany will regain greater power than 
she had before 1914. We do not see that. We have no 
serious apprehension about the resurrection of the old 
spirit of Germany in Russia or anywhere else. ‘That 
spirit is not of eternal life, because it is evil. It has been 
mortally wounded. The war did that. Moreover, we see 
no signs that the distracted German Government, hardly 
knowing what to do with its internal affairs, is in any 
way likely to control the comparatively stronger govern- 
ment in Russia, which at the present writing shows no 
marked signs of selling out or going to pieces. The way 
is plain to us, so great is our faith. What we need is 
light to banish the darkness, and love of truth to cast 
out fear. 
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Prof. Ward and the Mischief of Orthodoxy 


Pe THIS END the move of Prof. Harry F. Ward of 


Union Theological Seminary to study Bolshevism in 
the interdenominational Sunday-school courses was wise, 
though the truths he purposed to give in his teaching may 
have been altogether unwise. The Methodist Church, at 
any rate, has repudiated his lessons, and ordered them 
dropped. He comes back and cites witnesses of reputa- 
tion who say that Bolshevism is greatly sinned against 
by political propaganda. The charges against it of re- 
sponsibility for all signs of violence and anarchy every- 
where he says is very false. The aim of Bolshevism “is 
clearly the creation of a state composed entirely of pro- 
ducers and controlled by producers. This is manifestly 
a Scriptural aim.” Brother Ward will have to show us. 
If he means that the Bible teaches rule by the proletariat, 
he can easily cite texts that at face value lend themselves 
to his view. But who said that the Scripture is the text- 
book on government? There is your orthodoxy at its 
mischief. It is not an authority in government any more 
than it is an authority on cosmogony, geology, or biology. 
It claims nothing of the sort for itself. The Bible has 
another function for men. It does command complete 
submission to its authority when it declares that one God 
is our Father and we are all, all, brethren; and that we 
must be one, which means we must be equal and co- 
operative. We have never fully realized this in any 
state. Those who in Russia have swung wide of the old 
order knew in that order the worst violation of brother- 
hood in modern times. They do no unprecedented thing 
to go beyond the golden mean in their reaction. We all 
behave like that in affairs private and public, small and 
great. But they will come back. They must come back. 
The forces of life compel every one of us to a normal and 
balanced way. That is our unshakable faith ; and another 
is like unto it, namely, that there is far more real democ- 
racy, real religion, this very hour in Russia, than the most 
optimistic dreams of. 


RightsP What About Duties? 


“T DO NOT BELIEVE,” says a citizen, “in giving up 
any of our rights that Washington and Lincoln 
fought for.” This is a literal report taken from a news- 
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paper. It is typical patriotism, is it not? As we recall 
both men whom he names, it seems at least vaguely true 
that they said something about duties. Both of them de- 
livered undying addresses, which, as we read them, recite 
‘national obligations and a profound sense of God’s re- 
quirement of us. Talk about rights only and what be- 
comes of one’s country? Every evil thing is bred with 
such an emphasis. The nation is like the man who prates 
of rights. He swells with the poison of his vanity. He is 
always your conceited, pompous, overbearing creature. 
He is his country’s worst enemy. Jesus spoke the work- 
ing principle: “I am among you as he that serveth.” 
Let the law of service get into the heart’s core, let it be 
the ruling passion, and rights will largely take care of 
themselves. The universe is built on the service plan. 
Service works. The man who learns the lesson of service 
best attains to the greatest place of honor and spiritual 
mastery. He also prospers in business, enjoys great hap- 
piness, and lives forever. A sacred regard for duties 
is the surest bulwark of rights. 


Men Will No Longer Be Parochial 


OMEN IN THE CHURCHES have a wider re- 

ligious outlook than men. The former are denomi- 
national, the latter parochial. That is one reason the 
men’s movements in the denominations have laid hold of 
great numbers. Men realize they have suffered in re- 
spect of breadth and height in spiritual things. Their 
wives and mothers have been living long beyond parish 
bounds. Not theirs merely to go to church, to pay the 
bills, and to let the minister be the chore-man of the 
congregation. On the contrary, the women for over a 
hundred years in this country have had their missionary 
and kindred societies (a shining example, the Women’s 
Alliance), and their great meetings where they fore- 
gather from many sections of the country and the world. 
That makes for great religious nurture. Meanwhile, the 
men have wondered why even the church services have 
fallen out of their interest. It is not the fault of the 
services. The services have been doing their Christian 
duty of proclaiming a great, catholic message, as good 
for the inland resident of far-off India as for the farmer 
on the edge of the town. It is all too big and wonderful 
for the man who knows only his own congregation and 
that not too intimately. The parish littleness of his mind 
is one of the most absurd and pitiful examples of human 
undevelopment. We commend it to the psychologist of 
subnormal religious experience. It is always a man and 
not a woman who says he doesn’t believe in foreign 
Poor soul. He cannot believe in anything 
which takes him beyond the limits of his business and 
the routine of his parish. Of course, this serious short- 
coming in churches of all faiths must be done away. 
The coming meeting in Springfield, Mass., April 11 and 
12, for the formal organization of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League ought to make plain to the world that all 
our men, in common with the men of all other great 


denominations, are done with puny-souled religion,—a. 


reproach to their large business interests. They are 
going to place their vision and their service on a world 
-basis. Then they will understand both religion and 
women better. 


The Drafted Man the Better Soldier 


TAROM A COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE of the vol- 
4 unteers and men of the draft in war service comes 
a surprising and interesting fact. It is indicated by the 
remark of a civilian worker in a camp to another that 
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the later men were much more satisfactory to work with 
than the men who had volunteered ; as a whole, they were 
better men. The question why was not very clearly 
answered; it mainly consisted of further statements of 
better co-operation, more receptivity, better-natured in- 
tercourse, and compliance with request. The other men 
were offish. An infantry major gave the explanation 
when he said that the qualities that led men to volunteer 
were those which prevented them from attaining ef- 
fectiveness in mass discipline. Choice, self-determina- 
tion, by the individual, have to be subordinated when 
many individuals work together. Common ends require 
giving up of personal preferences. Volunteer efficiency 
breaks down, where it is not completed in regular and 
required performance. No business, no organization, 
could succeed, if individual freedom, reliance on sense of 
duty, were the only principle,—if time-clocks were done 
away with and rules were not strictly enforced. Is it 
any wonder that churches and Sunday-schools make such 
a feeble showing compared with week-day organizations? 
Nobody but the minister has to do anything, and so no- 
body but the faithful few whose consciences are time- 
clocks can be relied on to do anything, always excepting 
the organist and the choir and the sexton. They are paid; 
they have to be on hand, so they are on hand. The 
drafted men.are coming in for their due. They won the 
war. No war can be won by any others than all, equalized 
in obligation and dignified by authority. The weakness 
of free churches is that duty and conviction meander 
rather than march. Why should the go-as-you-please 
method, the lax just-as-you-like spirit, come to more 
here than elsewhere? When will responsibility in leader- 
ship be backed up with authority and system in churches? 
Until they are, the largest liberalism will continue to 
exhibit the anomaly of the scantiest constituency. 


Keep to the Main Road 


HE MAIN HIGHWAY to heights which will assure 

peace is fairly clear, so far as human nature fur- 
nishes such heights, and it ought not to be hard for any 
one to keep to the main road. In diversion of direction 
there is immediate likelihood of losing even the plainest 
way. The attention of the world is concentrated on the 
production of a League of Peace. Let it keep its eyes on 
this point, and not allow intrusion of alluring hopes to 
divert the aim. The number of associations claiming 
kindred purpose is distracting, and in some cases danger- 
ous. If prominent members of some of them had had 
their way during the last two years, Germany would now 
have a militaristic hold on the whole world. To find such 
persons out against conscription, but also, which is more 
to the point, against any form of future protection in the 
way of universal service, is to feel the warning to stop, 
look, and listen before espousing their cause, or any cause 
led by such extremists. That one great result of the new 
peace will be the doing away of conscription, does not 
mean that any form by which the manhood of the country 
will receive the training it needs, and may under system 
require for its life, is to be set aside. ‘To join any move- 
ment having this for its end is to show that the chief 
lesson of the last few years has been in so far lost. A 
League of Peace will require adequate backing to make 
it effective. It will be a league of sand if some agitators 
in other directions gain their way. Look at their names 
and their records, judge by what they have tried to do 
what they would do, examine carefully all the assertions 
of their prospectus, test how far the campaign ostensibly 
against militarism is really a new form of the old extreme 
pacifism; these cautions suggest themselves to the fair- 
minded and open-minded citizen. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


i etme OF THE COVENANT of the 


League of Nations to meet some of the criticisms 
directed against it was promised at the beginning 

of the week. Provisions to safeguard such well-estab- 
lished principles as the Monroe Doctrine and the rights 
of nations to order their internal affairs without inter- 
ference from the League of Nations were contained in 
a series of amendments cabled to President Wilson by 
former President Taft. Elihu Root, former Secretary 
of State, in a letter written on the request of Will H. 
Hays, chairman of the Republican National Committee, 
and made public last Monday, emphasized the growing 
conviction on this side of the Atlantic that the text of 
the covenant should contain explicit provisions recogniz- 
ing the vigor of the Monroe Doctrine and excluding such 
purely internal questions as our immigration policy from 
the operations of the League. 
Recognition of 
Nationalist Movements 

Perhaps the most important of the amendments con- 
templated in both Mr. ‘Taft’s and ex-Senator Root’s 
analyses of the covenant had .to. dowwith..Section X., 
which provides that in the event of an attack upon the 
sovereignty or the territorial integrity’ of any member 
nation, the other signatories of the covenant shall take 
measures to protect the menaced government. It has 
been said, in criticism of this article, that it constitutes 
a guarantee of existing sovereignties which are being 
menaced by. developing nationalistic movements, and 
that under its provisions the United States would be 
underwriting the integrity of the British Empire, the 
African possessions of France and Italy, and the Jap- 
anese dominions in Korea and in Manchuria. ‘The 
amendments suggested by Mr. Taft and Mr. Root would 
provide against such a contingency by affirming the right 
of any nation to withdraw from the League on a year’s 
notice on the expiration of the first five or ten years of 
the life of the covenant. 
Spread of Bolshevism 
a Military Problem 

Military problems of pressing importance were pre- 
sented to the Peace Conference and to the Supreme War 
Council last week by the establishment of a Bolshevik 
administration in Hungary and by the extension of the 
Soviet movement to Bessarabia and the Ukraine. It 
was announced in Paris last week that Gen. Mangin had 
been appointed to the chief Allied command in Eastern 
Europe, and it was indicated last Monday that his region 
of operations would extend from the Baltic Sea to the 
Euxine. In the meanwhile the scope and the precise aim 
of the contemplated military undertaking to check the 
spread of Bolshevism remained uncertain as the week 
began. ‘There appeared to be considerable uncertainty 
among the civil representatives of the powers at the 
Conference as to the advisability of undertaking the 
campaign indicated by the Supreme War Council. The 
background for the discussion was the confessed failure 
of the military expedition against the Trotzky-Lenine 
régime from Archangel and Vladivostok. To this fiasco 
has been added recently the poor success of the Allied 
expedition which has been forced back upon its base at 
Odessa and appeared to be on the point of relinquishing 
its task by withdrawing from that seaport. . 
Great Army Needed 
to Cope with Soviets 

There are increasing indications that the military ac- 
tivities of the Allies against Russia have added to the 
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strength of the Bolshevik régime at Moscow by assigning 
to it the part of a defender of Russian soil from foreign 
invasion. Far from acknowledging defeat in Russia, the 
Lenine-Trotzky régime is developing a greater rédle as a 
champion of the rights of small nationalities to self- 
determination. Such is the part that Bolshevik Russia 
is playing in Hungary and in Bessarabia. Hungary is 
objecting vigorously to the continued detachment of ter- 
ritory which the Hungarians regard as their own. The 
Russian population of Bessarabia is protesting against 
the cession of the province to Roumania. In these new 
and desperate nationalistic movements the Russian 
Bolshevik administration is injecting itself as a proponent 
of the principle of self-determination as against policies 
which complaining peoples denounce as destructive of 
that principle. 
Germany’s Stand at Danzig 
a Grave Issue 

While the Supreme War Council is straining its re- 
sources in an endeavor to strengthen the Polish barrier 
to a German all-Red route to Russia by way of the cor- 
ridor of Hungary and the Ukraine, President Ebert of 
the German Republic is interposing grave difficulties to 
the inter-Allied military plans in the east. The chief 
difficulty is at Danzig, through which the Germans up to 
the beginning of last week had refused to admit the 
passage of Gen. Haller’s Polish army, on its way from 
the west front, on the ground that the German population 
of the country through which the troops must pass 
would be subjected to abuse. President Ebert’s attitude 
has met with somewhat noisy support by the German 
people, and the assembly at Weimar is reported to have 
been hurrying military forces to Danzig for the past 
three or four weeks with a view to an attempt at re- 
sistance to the Allied demands. ‘The developments of 
the situation at Danzig are being followed with keen 
interest at Moscow, where the Bolshevik strategists evi- 
dently are preparing to extend their defence of the 
principle of nationality in the determination of the future 
frontiers of Europe. . 
Need of Early Peace 
More Urgent than Ever 

Such are some of the national and international prob- 
lems which in the past week have placed a tragic stress 
upon the universal plea for an early restoration of order 
in the world by the signing of the treaty of peace. It 
was reported from Paris that the American and British 
representatives in the Conference were determined to 
push the negotiations to a conclusion by the middle of 
April. On the other hand, some of the current develop- 
ments that were complicating the situation were sug- 
gested by the news from Weimar last Monday that the 
German Government had decided, in view of the new 
demands that were being suggested in Paris, to adhere 
strictly to the Fourteen Points formulated by President 
Wilson, and accepted by Germany as the bases of the 
armistice. What alternative action Germany would take 
in the event of the formulation of additional terms by 
the Conference did not appear in the despatch from 


. Weimar, although previous information from Germany 


had revealed the possibility of the Allies being faced 
with the prospect of an occupation of the territories of 
the Central Powers with large forces and for a long 
period. 
War Department's Call 
for 50,000 Volunteers ; 

Possibilities of a longer and more extensive occupation 
of German soil than was at first expected were suggested 


-by the issuance by the War Department last week of a 


call for fifty thousand volunteer enlistments to take the © 
places of drafted men in foreign service. It was the — 
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belief at Washington that the requisite number of volun- 


teers would be easily recruited from the ranks of the 
National Army. 
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Chairman Hurley’s Plan for 
an American Merchant Marine 

Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, developed last week his plan for the 
sale of the government-built merchant marine to private 
owners at current prices for operation under a certain 
degree of government supervision. Such supervision 
would be carried out through the presence in every ship- 
owning directorate of a government director, to serve 
without pay. Mr. Hurley’s plan provides for the sale 
of government-built ships to American citizens only, and 
the retention of the tonnage thus sold in American hands 
is assured by the provision that no ship bought from 
the Government shall be sold to foreign owners without 
the express consent of the Government. It is provided 
also that such ships shall be insured with an American 
marine insurance company. An interesting feature of 
Mr. Hurley’s project is the provision establishing a self- 
sustaining emergency fund which shall be applied to the 
needs of the privately owned merchant marine. 

e's 


Brevities 


What is so innocuous to-day as the hydra-headlined 
newspaper scare of yesterday ? 


In how many churches is the Easter service the high 
occasion for receiving new members into the fellowship? 


At this late day some one argues about our need of 
preventive religion. That is a nineteenth-century phrase, 
as dead as it is negative. Constructive religion is the 
present-day slogan. 


If we were asked what is the best humor of the recent 
weeks we should say Col. George Harvey’s warnings 
about the dire end of our country. Nobody equals him 
for arousing the risibles. 


Theologians may venture into their chosen fields, but 
they have no right to come out boastfully shaking the 
uprooted tares they have found. The people live by the 
bread of life. Bring out the wheat. 


That interview with Madame Breshkovsky in THE 
REGISTER a few weeks ago we considered the best one 
published in the country. It is evident a great Methodist 
journal thought well of it also, for the editor made ex- 


cerpts from it, and commented on it in a leading editorial; - 


but he forgot to mention where he found it. 


As Tur REcIsTER goes to press, the news is received 
that Rev. Minot Simons has accepted the office of secre- 
tary of the Department of Church Extension of the 
American Unitarian Association. His resignation has 
been presented to the trustees of the Unitarian church 
in Cleveland, where he has served with extraordinary 
success for nineteen years. 


Why all this talk of substitutes for the saloon? Let 


_ us quiet our passion for discovering new social experi- 


ments for a little season. Suppose we focus on the 
home as the substitute not only of the saloon, but of a 
variety of dissipating and wasteful as well as artificial 
agencies. Let us do something for the natural habitat 


of father-, mother-, and childhood. 
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Nationality is also Geographical 


To the Editor of Tue CuristrAN REGISTER :— 


In one of your recent issues you have a short editorial 
with the caption “Zionism in the Light of the War,” 
which contains a sentence which in five words contains 
a most unwarranted and offensive libel.- Speaking of 
the Jews, you say, “They call no place home.” ‘This is 
absolutely untrue. ‘Those in the United States call our 
country “home.” 

Personally, I am a native-born American and have 
lived in the United States all my life. As a very small 
boy I served in the United States Navy during the Civil 
War. I call the United States home and consider my 
title as clear as that of any man or woman in the United 
States. 

You do not seem to comprehend the difference be- 


. tween race and nationality. Race is physical and is a 


matter of birth and heredity. Nationality is psychical 
and may be a matter of choice as well as of birth. Be 
that as it may, however, I trust that you will never again 
make such a mistake as to say of the Jews, “They call no 
place home.” Leo WIsE. 


The American Israelite, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


[We acknowledge the information and the instruction 
from our esteemed colleague. Of course we spoke not 
of individuals, but of the race, as having no home. 

We repeat, the Jews lack a national consciousness. 
Their racial consciousness is strong; we think in many 
cases it is too strong. No people can persist in a pre- 
eminent, deep-seated race-consciousness and become 
thorough Americans, or real citizens of the world. Pride 
of race means, and must mean, as in the case of ‘Teutonic 
pride of race, separation from other peoples in at least 
some degree. 

Which does Mr. Wise count first, his American citizen- 
ship or his Jewish race? 

Because many Jews are placing the psychical above the 
physical, the nation above the race, they are greatly inter- 
ested, in all good logic, in nationality, in. Zionism, and 
thus in a habitation for a national state. By so planning 
they hope to become greater servants of humanity. Maz- 
zini, whom we quoted, said: “Country is not a mere 
zone of territory... . The true country is the sense of 
communion which unites in one all the sons of that terri- 
tory. Without the nation there can be no humanity.” 
Nationality is geographical as well as psychical. If the 
Jews can deepen their national consciousness in any other 
way, very well; but Mazzini is sound,—‘‘to cancel the 
nation is to suppress the instrument by which to achieve 
the aim,—the progressive advance and prosperity of 
humanity.”—THr Eprror. 


God Not Amending His Creation 


To the Editor of THe CuristIAN REGISTER :— 

Mr. Dietrich’s article in the March 13th issue, notwith- 
standing Mr. Church’s criticism and your endorsement of 
that criticism in your March 2oth issue, contained a 
fundamental truth from the ignorance of which the world 
has long suffered. Every honest man knows that there 
is no supernatural regeneration, conversion,.or salvation. 
As well talk of a supernatural God. It assumes that God 
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inadequately provided for human redemption in the be- 
ginning. No manifestation of God’s love is so manifest 
in all the universe as in the wonderful possibilities with 
which he crowned human nature with the management 
of its own destiny and making man’s co-operation a neces- 
sity for the completion of the universe. The teaching of 
the Church has led men to expect something more and the 
world still waits for it, but it has never been received. 

The reaction from excited thought has often caused, 
through Billy Sunday’s efforts, superphysical effects that 
have been accepted as supernatural, but in every case they 
are entirely delusive. ‘The religious movements of the 
past have been based on the false assumption that God 
needed persuasion to secure his aid while the co-operation 
of mankind has been the only aid needed. “Whosoever 
will may come.” ‘There is no getting religion but by living 
it, and that is man’s job, not God’s. Every aid possible, 
without interfering with natural law, is at hand. To en- 
deavor is to succeed. He sees us a long way off and runs 
to our aid. His love for us is seen in the nature of things. 
The sooner we realize the full dignity of human nature 
and its independence of outside aid, the sooner we shall 
realize the wonderful love of God manifest in humanity. 


The kingdom of God is in humanity, and unless we find: 


it there, we shall never find it. God is not amending his 
own creation by supernatural action. C. B. LocKkwoop. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Church Promotion: Mr. Smith Comes Back 


To the Editor of THE CurisTIAN REGISTER :— 

I have read with considerable interest a letter in your 
issue of March 6 by Mr. Emerson P. Harris of Montclair, 
N.J., and entitled “Something Needed Before Adver- 
tising.” 

As this is an answer to my article entitled “The Busi- 
ness of the House of God,” printed in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 27, and I am, therefore, for various reasons im- 
pelled to reply, I really feel as though the response ought 
to come from some one more closely connected with the 
so-called “Goods” of the House of God. 

If Mr. Harris is correct in saying that after approxi- 
mately two thousand years of Christianity the “Product” 
is still in the laboratory stage, the Church is certainly 
in a very much less important position than the most 
pessimistic could conceive. I certainly hope that if any of 
you have anything to “sell” you will go right after Mr. 
Harris and convince him that the “Goods” are there and 
that I am right in stating that it is largely a matter of 
more effective salesmanship, meaning the best of Minis- 
ters and a strong persistent effort in general publicity. 

I do not agree with Mr. Harris that advertising has 


taken away the initiative of the individual and that the’ 


people no longer “go” to buy but merely “consent” to buy. 
The principal effect of general advertising is to plant 


in the individual mind a desire for something new, or- 


the name of some particular commodity which he has 
previously purchased in general and the brand of which 
has been left to the storekeeper. I should still maintain 
that the people “go to buy” and that advertising has 
played a very important part in the psychology of buy- 
ing, by catering to our very normal human characteris- 
tic of desiring to appear to know what we want, as is 
expressed by the request, “Please give me a cake of 
Ivory Soap,” “I would like a Gillette Razor,” etc., when 
as a matter of fact we know very little about the in- 
trinsic relative values of these articles as compared with 
others. 

Mr. Harris states that “prior to the appeal of adver- 
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tising all non-aggressive, non-advertising businesses and 
institutions were on an equal footing and yet the Liberal 
Church did not grow.” While this is undoubtedly true, 
business and institutions saw their opportunities for 
development and through their promotion efforts have 
established themselves in a much more prominent posi- 
tion in the public mind than is the case with the Church, 
which merely seems to confirm my claims. Mr. Harris’s 
experience with promotion methods appears as still fur- 
ther support, and I believe that an investigation would 
show that his failure to produce a continual growth in 
church attendance was because of a lack of strong, per- 
sistent, continuous effort. Advertising is not the miracle 
that some people believe, but a steady, human influence 
that is irresistible in the long run. 

His opening paragraph, which says, “Our total follow- 
ing, after a century or so of existence, is some seventy- 
five thousand souls, including those who attend from 
duty and those attracted by superficial or ulterior incen- 
tives,” is the very best evidence that something radical 
and modern in the way of church promotion is essential. 
Certainly seventy-five thousand souls out of a hundred 
million is a pretty poor showing after a century of effort, 
if one can call it such. 

In my article I advised the Managers of the House of 
God to sit down-and consider just exactly what they had 
in the way of dependable “Goods” and to plan a_selling 
campaign that should have length, breadth, and strength, 
and I am constrained to repeat the advice with even more 
emphasis after reading Mr. Harris’s article. 

Until the Church recognizes that it has a big “mes- 
sage’”—shouts it from the housetops—and that Chris- 
tianity is not a matter of etiquette and creeds, it never 
will attain the position it should hold or that civilization 
demands. It seems to me that the old adage “United we 
stand; divided we fall” might properly have some con- 
sideration at this time as related to Christianity. 


Rocer D. Smits. 
Boston, Mass. 


“Thou Ailest Here, and Here” 


NE PURPOSE OF CAMOUFLAGE is to deceive 

the enemy, and to protect weak places with appear- 
ance of strength. It would be treachery in time of war to 
expose the exact facts. But if concealment also deceived 
defenders and led them into false security, and if the 
habit of putting the best foot forward led people to sup- 
pose that both feet were on the spot, and when the strain 
came, only one was there, the method would be in effect 
as bad as treachery. It would be folly. Judicious repre- 
sentations for publicity, to be sure,—the whole truth is not 
always to be spoken; but there ought to be some way for 
those whose business is to know, those who are loyal and 
reliable, to be told exact state of affairs. It is no betrayal 
to face things as they are, and it is betrayal to 
make them seem as they are not. Fear of depression 
in securities leads to suppression of information, but in 
matter of stocks this policy has no very desirable name. 
It is no better in denominations than in stock exchanges. 
The knocker is a nuisance who always finds his right place 
in the rear. But the truth-seeker whose interest in 


knowing things is no pleasure, but only a desire to know ~ 


where help can best be furnished, is to be welcomed and 


given place. It is an encouraging augury for the future. 


that there is a vigorous purpose to “put the finger on each 
place, and say, “Thou ailest here, and here,’” and set 
about activity, without favor or reproach, that will match 
opportunity. jie Feb, ae) 
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What is the Matter with Industry? 


Two things are imperatively needed if this country is to 
continue according to its democratic past 


JAMES O. FAGAN 


Author of “Confessions of a Railroad Signalman,” “Labor and 
the Railroads,’ and “Autobiography of an Individualist” 


MERICAN industry, to-day has a variety of problems 
Ak public opinion to wrestle with. Government 
ownership of railroads, the open or closed shop, 
the interests of the employer, of the wage-earner, of the 
taxpayer are some of these problems. ‘There is also the 
attitude toward society itself of the Socialists, and of 
extremists, such as the I. W. W., the Bolsheviki, and 
others of similar conceptions. In this contribution, how- 
ever, I do not intend specifically to discuss the status or 
prospects of any of these industrial factors. I simply 
wish to call attention to one or two of the most pressing 
needs of the situation and in particular to the spirit and 
the patriotism that men and women all over the country, 
from now on, will have to put into industry and into 
industrial relationships if this country is to be and to 
remain a safe field for the development of capital, labor, 
and Christian character under the American form of 
democratic government. This, in a nutshell, is what 
President Nicholas Murray Butler recently called “the 
momentous issue.” 

The very first thing that American industry needs, es- 
pecially in its relation to after-the-war readjustment, is 
publicity. For better or for worse, publicity in America 
stands for social persuasion. When we come to under- 
stand that publicity soon or late is in league with the 
public conscience its importance in the scheme of things 
becomes almost startling. In the industrial world, for 
example, we are now beginning to understand that pub- 
licity or social persuasion is the art of bringing the wage- 
earner and the wage-payer, men and managers, together 
in the interests of all the people. As an actual fact, in 
America to-day this industrial situation is giving society 
a lot of trouble. The nation is beginning to squirm under 
the pressure. The nature and proportions of the problem 
are unmistakable. Singly and collectively and in varying 
degrees of intensity the nations are now confronted with 
the most momentous social fact of this or any other cen- 
tury, namely, the rise of the workingman. Let no man 
question the splendor or the righteousness of his achieve- 
ment. ‘To an almost inconceivable extent, and before 
long, dominion and the balance of power are to be his. 
But society has to do with methods and policies as well as 
with achievements. So the question as it now stands is 
not so much as to what society is going to do about the 
workingman, but rather, what is the workingman going 
to do about society? This is the very rudiment of useful 
publicity on the subject. Furthermore, let it be remem- 
bered that organized labor as such is not really a part of 
the social fabric of the nation. The ideals and policies 
of labor are clashing with the ideals and policies of society 
at every stage of the game. In this way labor is fast 
becoming a distinctive society in itself. It is an empire 
within an empire. In nearly all matters relating to 
industry, labor’s rules and policies take precedence of 
all other considerations. Social separatism of this 
kind is a form and a degree of Bolshevism. Conse- 
quently the great job for organized society to-day is 
to insist on the elimination, not of the labor unions, but 
of all separatist fences, in order that the consumer, the 
employer, and the workingman may dovetail their activi- 
ties under a common social flag, as in truth they are all 


» heirs to the same national heritage. In my opinion, pub- 
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licity or social persuasion is good for a very large share 
of this national undertaking. 

Publicity in this country in its relation to industrial 
readjustment has still a mighty job on its shoulders. If 
for any reason publicity should shirk this duty and con- 
trive in any way to hide the truth and the whole truth 
about industry from the public mind the present difficul- 
ties and antagonisms between the public, the wage-earner, 
and the wage-payer will inevitably grow into some form 
of national disaster. 

In order to explain the job that publicity has in hand 
I quote from the “Industrial Creed” of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. “I believe,’ he stated in a recent ad- 
dress at Atlantic City, “that Labor and Capital are part- 
ners, not enemies; that their interests are common, not 
opposed ; and that neither can attain the fullest measure 
of prosperity at the expense of the other, but only in 
association with the other.”’ In the second place, “I be- 
lieve that the community is an essential party to industry 
and that it should have adequate representation with the 
other parties.” 

Finally, summing up his co-operative doctrine, Mr. 
Rockefeller comes to the conclusion “that upon the heads 
of those leaders—it matters not to which of the parties 
they belong—who refuse to reorganize their industrial 
households in the light of the modern spirit will rest 
the responsibility for such radical and drastic measures 
as may later be forced upon industry if the highest inter- 
ests of all are not shortly considered and dealt with in a 
spirit of fairness.” “Who, I say,” Mr. Rockefeller adds, 
“dares to block the wheels of progress and to let pass 
the present opportunity of helping to usher in a new era 
of industrial peace and prosperity ?” 

As I look at the matter, it is the business of publicity 
to answer Mr. Rockefeller’s question. He might have 
answered it himself, but probably he did not care to face 
the music. Who, then, are the leaders or the industrial 
factors to-day who refuse to reorganize their households 
in the light of the modern co-operative spirit? Is it the 
public, the community? Not a bit of it.’ From every 
conceivable point of view, socially, industrially, and eth- 
ically, the public is heartily in favor of co-operative ad- 
justment. Does capital stand in the way? Not a bit of 
it. ‘Time was, however, not long ago when capital was 
playing a lone game against both labor and the public, but 
publicity got hold of all the facts in the case and capital, 
that is, unfair capital, has been taught such a lesson that 
it has seen the error of its ways and is now ready and 
willing in Mr. Rockefeller’s own confession to reorgan- 
ize its household in the light of the modern co-operative 
spirit. 

If the public and capital in this country are ready for 
a league of industrial peace, what, in the next place, is 
to be said about labor, especially organized labor? Years 
ago organized labor started to stand up and fight for its 
rights at a time when there was positively no other 
method under Heaven by means of which it could secure 
a public hearing. The forces of labor persevered in their 
aggressive campaign and in course of time succeeded in 
enlisting a world of public and political assistance as a 
recognition not only of the big measure of justice in their 
cause at that time, but as a concession to their strength as 
an industrial machine of the fighting variety. Up to this 
point, I think, organized labor has the best of the argu- 
ment.’ But of late years, public opinion in America has 
been counting the cost of industrial warfare and has 
about come to the conclusion that many of the acute 
necessities of the old-time situation have disappeared 
and that the time has arrived for a change of industrial 
policy all around. In other words, while it is plain that 
organized labor can still get along very profitably playing 
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a lone game against the rest of the world and capital 
cannot, American society is now utterly sick of the ruin- 
ous strife and will soon call upon all concerned for a 
change of front that shall be more in harmony with the 
modern spirit of conciliation and brotherhood. For it 
is the ruinous strife in relationships that is “the matter 
with industry.” 

In the solution of industrial problems in America the 
mere preaching of conciliation and brotherhood is not 
sufficient. In a word, an unmistakable “‘boss” is also 
called for as master of ceremonies. Some time ago an 
editorial in the Boston Herald, under the caption “What’s 
the Matter with Business?” dealt with the present indus- 
trial situation from a very important angle. Said the 
editor, ““We ought to restore industry to private hands and 
above all else to work out some solution of the railroad 
problem which as a national question beclouds the entire 
economic and industrial situation.” On the same day, I 
think, President Willard of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road addressed the Boston Chamber of Commerce prac- 
tically on the same subject. Then again, later in the 
same week, before the Committee on Social Welfare, Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot advocated a plan of industrial recon- 
struction along co-operative lines and the appointment of 
a special commission to study and report on the hours of 
labor in Massachusetts industries—very essential infor- 
mation, it seems to me, and useful as a check on political 
guesswork. With the greatest respect for the points of 
view of Dr. Eliot, President Willard, and the Herald, I 
venture to say that it will not make very much difference 
what or how many commissions are appointed to study 
and to report on such matters until public opinion in this 
country is brought to understand that the crying need of 
industry and of the railroads in particular is a real and 
firmly established boss of the whole situation. And by a 
“boss” I mean a tribunal with power and punch to dic- 
tate drastic yet righteous industrial verdicts in the name 
of the nation and in the interests of society as a whole. 
And the reason for the failure of federal authority in 
the past to exercise its God-given function toward in- 
dustry is written into the every-day history of the times. 
On the one hand, we have a labor situation that knows 
just what it wants and keeps hot on its trail every minute 
of the time, year in and year out, while on the other 
hand, working supposedly in the interests of the people, 
we have a political situation split into a bedlam of con- 
flicting elements that stands for little but patchwork and 
expediency. The industrial antagonisms engendered by 
this unhealthy state of affairs stand forever in the way 
of business and brotherly understandings. 

This story of the national peril is neither a dream nor 
a mere personal estimate. It promises to develop into 
the first great. tragedy in the history of popular govern- 
ment. Dr. Eliot calls the situation a state of war between 
the employing class and their employees, and he now de- 
sires to bring about “just and progressive settlements 
between capital and labor by the willing adoption by both 
parties of the methods of conciliation, arbitration, and 
ultimate decision by a National Government Board.” It 
seems to me, Dr. Eliot’s principles of industrial concilia- 
tion and arbitration are all right, but his method of bring- 
ing them into play is simply unworkable. In the very 
nature of the case, willing adoption of any kind of a peace 
plan by the present array of industrial antagonisms is out 
of the question. On the contrary, what is really needed 
is compulsory adoption of a common boss to insist on the 
supremacy of the national interests as the birthright of 
the national will. Compulsory adoption by the people of 
physical training, of public duties, and of social disciplines 
is the outstanding lesson to Americans of the World War. 

At the intersection of busy streets in a city a police- 
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man is usually on duty. The traffic halts or moves ac- 
cording to his motion. After no end of experiment with 
street traffic, society has come to the conclusion that love 
of order, common interests, and so forth, left to them- 
selves, are poor regulators of street traffic. A righteous 
boss is a much better manager. Hence the policeman. 
The idea that industry or democracy, for that matter, can 
get along without ever-present law and authority in its 
make-up is a popular delusion, and the present generation 
is going to find this out and to work it out in all the 
stress and glory of a national effort, or later—which God 
forbid—in sackcloth and ashes. 

Inadequate publicity and lack of policemen at the street 
corners of its traffic—that is the matter with industry. 


The Doctrine of God 


A theologian raises some pointed questions on the most 
important subject in human knowledge 
and experience 


THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of THe CuristrAn RECISTER :— 


Your editorial comment on the letter of Edward A. 
Church on the subject, ‘“What shall we declare of God?” 
prompts a suggestion. You state, “We should rejoice if 
our readers would warm up to a _ searching, good- 
tempered, persistent discussion of doctrinal matters.” 

Why not yourself open the discussion by explaining 
a little more in detail the cryptic passage, “It is unthink- 
able that the God within ... answers deep experience, 
common sense, or the longing of the soul.” ‘There are 
those among us who feel that such a remark touches a 
crucial point in modern theology and some of us would 
be exceedingly grateful if it could be pointed out in what 
particulars “the God within” fails to answer the deep 
needs of experience, the demands of common sense, and 
the religious longings of the soul. An elucidation of this 
point might easily pave the way for an illuminating dis- 
cussion at once searching, persistent, and, withal, good- 
tempered. 

It might also add zest to the discussion if we could 
be favored with further light on Tue Reciser’s “own 
theology,” by which it is presumed is meant its editor’s; 
or is there an official Recistgr theology approved by its 
Board of Trustees? 

The conviction that “God above, through, and in all, 
forever, is the only satisfying basis of a workable creed,” 
reminiscent as it is of Scripture, sounds exceedingly 
promising as a basis for the kind of discussion you desire 
to provoke. How much of the characteristics of “creeds 
outworn” are we to assume is ascribed to this God? Is 
He, for example, omnipotent and immutable? Was He 
“above, through, and in all” the German armies through- 
out the progress of the war in the same way that He was 
“above, through, and in all” the Allied forces? Is He 
“above, through, and in all” in the case of Autocracy 
and Democracy alike? Are Militarism and Democracy, 
like darkness and light in the old Psalmist’s phrase, both 
alike to Him? 

In clear-cut words, precisely what is meant by a God 
above, through, and in all? Is He at once above crime, 
through crime, and in crime? Inarticulateness in regards 
to these and such-like things is plainly a little dangerous, 
if not nonsensical. 

And, by the way, what is an amateur literary theologian, 
and who are the “amateur literary theologians with whom 
the God within is now a quite popular doctrine”? 


Epmunp H. REeEMAN. 
Trenton, N.J. 


While we prefer to leave to our readers the discussion 


of the doctrine of God aroused by Mr. Dietrich’s recent | 


cover-page article, there are several questions Mr. Ree- 
man asks that should receive editorial reply. 
important one is his inquiry about the “official RecrstER 
theology.” Of course there is no such thing. The Editor’s 


views have no vouch of authority from the Trustees of _ 
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Tue Recister or from the denomination. The truthful- 
ness of doctrinal opinion as it is expressed in these pages 
is the only authority of such opinion. We assumed that 
all Unitarians understood that. When a reader disagrees 
with an editorial sentiment he has all the rights in the 
world to say so. Indeed, we want him to say so. It not 
only makes a lively paper for him to dissent with intelli- 


gence and good temper, but it makes our liberal cause 


alive and strong. The Editor has no rights that are not 
common to all men. It is the loss of freedom to venture 
and to speak that makes all finished religions of authority 
a bane in the world. That is the chief point of difference 
between them and us. We have, however, one dogmatic 
conviction that no one can shake: Publicity clears, 
strengthens, and enlarges belief. 

On the particular question of the doctrine of God we 
should like to remind our readers that Mr. Reeman is 
the author of a book, ‘Do We Need a New Idea of God?” 
(1917). ‘That volume at once gave the author a distinct 


place in modern religious thought. We commend it to 


every reader of T'Hr Rectster. For both theological and 
philosophical insight and originality it is a notable con- 


tribution, and we are proud to count him among active 


Unitarian ministers. In his study the moot question of 
Divine immanence and the other modern proposition of 
a struggling Deity receive profound treatment. That 
we do not agree with him in the main is only our way 
of saying Mr. Reeman does not agree with us. 

- In his letter he asks what we mean by saying, “It is 
unthinkable that the God within . . . answers deep ex- 
perience, common sense, or the longing of the soul.” That 


sentence did not stand alone. It stood with other sen- 


tences. One of them was this: “It seems to us, Mr. 
Dietrich has stated the doctrine of immanence extremely 
and inadequately.” ‘The idea of immanence no sane per- 


son questions. A man would have to be both insulated 


and isolated in this world who did not know that the 
greatest gain in modern theology has come by tremendous 
emphasis on the indwelling God. Both Mr. Reeman and 
Mr. Dietrich know this well. We state frankly that for 


us it is easy to choose between the transcendent, arbitrary, - 
favor-giving God to whom men look up and far off in 


awe, fear, and abject dependence, on the one hand, and 
the immanent, loving, impartial God whom men find 
within themselves with joy and hope, as the unfailing 
urge of all their struggles, on the other hand. With 
alacrity we would go to the side of the latter belief if we 
had to. But we really choose something better. If the 
result of the transcendent emphasis is a kind of deism, 
it is no less true that the result of the immanent emphasis 


is a kind of polytheism. Every man, that is, is a god, © 
_ and not merely, as Browning says, “a god though in the 


germ.” He is altogether too self-originating, self-satis- 
fying. Our problem is as old as the ages, and as new as 
the morning. Partisanship, one-sidedness, incomplete- 
ness in our doctrine-making is our misfortune. The soul 
of man will never cease looking both without and within 
for God. The soil will never give abiding-place to any 
theologian who fails to pronounce three things: (1) The 
eternal sovereignty of right and love; (2) the indis- 
soluble union of God and man; and (3) the power of man 
to maintain that union and by means of it to establish 
gradually and surely the kingdom of right and love. That 
these things are old, even Scriptural, does not condemn 
them. Our fathers had as much religious experience as 
we moderns have. It is no new thing. Not even wisdom 
began with us. 

The very best proof of God’s power, as illustrated by 
the war, is the conquest of hate and a purpose of over- 


_ mastery. He was above both armies, German and Allied; 
more, he was im both armies. But he was accepted: and 
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followed in: the army which fought for the “liberty of the 
children of God,” as he was wilfully rejected by the 
enemy who said as the ancient people did in Deuteronomy 
vii., “The Lord hath chosen thee to be a special people 
unto himself, above all people that are on the face of the 
earth. ... Thou shalt smite them and utterly destroy 
them.” God is omnipotent, but that does not mean he 
can compel men to do his will. It means that those who 
do his will are invincible, triumphant, and holy; and 
those who do it not are powerless, vanquished, and 
wicked. No theology has changed or can change that 
truth. 

God is also immutable. The only change comes in 
man’s growing or waning knowledge of and co-operation 
with God. There is no law of his which has been abro- 
gated or added within man’s knowledge. His creative, 
regenerating, and sustaining work goes on. Darkness 
and light are both alike to him because he made them 
both and knows them both, and neither is separate from 
the other or from him. The astronomer will give added 
information on this subject. 

When we spoke of amateur literary theologians we 
meant those people who write novels for a living, and 
in their books go a-dallying with the most difficult sub- 
ject in the world,—theology,—with all the ease of 
innocence. ‘Their nonchalance and their contempt for 
the historic body of religious doctrine is one of the 
wonders of the world. Curious that they do not try it 
in the equally vulnerable but overlooked field of law, 
medicine, or economics. Of course they have no pro- 
fessional reputation as doctrinaires to lose or gain, and 
thus have free course to roam—which they do. They are 
literary craftsmen and know how to make salable wares. 
They make readable stuff. We think Mr. H. G. Wells is 
probably the most brilliant and mixed of them all. But 
it is not the place to go exhaustively into the subject. 
This comment is already growing out of the bounds of 
brief comment into the promise of a tome. 


Churches Out for the Whole Thing 


They have charted the map and perfected the machinery; 
now for a world league under the Holy Spirit 


CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT 
Cy MONDAY AND TUESDAY, March 24 and 


25, a remarkable series of meetings was held at 

Park Street Church, Boston, Mass., the ultimate 
purpose of which was nothing less than a league of 
Protestant churches the wide world over. 

Nine similar meetings have been held within the last 
few months in other parts of the country, notably in New 
Orleans, San Francisco, Seattle, Denver, and Chicago. 
The Boston meeting was the largest in its attendance and 
one of the best for the high idealism and enthusiasm of 
its speakers and audiences. Among the former were Mr. 
Fred B. Smith, vice-president of the Inter-Church World 
Movement, Dr. Robert E. Speer of New York, Col. Ray- 
mond Robins of Chicago, Rev. Dr. Alexander Mann of 
Boston, and Bishop Edwin H. Hughes of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Services of worship were led by Rev. 
D. D. Addison (Episcopalian), Rev. Stephen H. Roblin 
(Universalist), and Rev. Christopher R. Eliot (Uni- 
tarian). 

The first session was a union of denominational min- 
isters’ meetings with an attendance of about eight hun- 
dred; the second, a conference and survey of existing 
inter-church federations, with reports from the five New 
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England States and six of the local federations in Massa- 
chusetts; the third, a public meeting with addresses by 
Dr. Robert E. Speer upon the significance of the Inter- 
Church World Movement, and Col. Raymond Robins 
upon the significance of church co-operation for the bet- 
terment of social and industrial relationships ; the fourth 
and fifth, on Tuesday, meetings devoted to home and 
foreign missions and the ultimate ideal of the Inter- 


Pithy and Pointed Utterances 


Fred B. Smith 


John Wesley was driven out and so was Josiah Strong by a 
little band of stand-patters. How about the present? Are we 
going to be at the mercy of the stand-patters? If so, the Church 
will be shunted off in a corner... . In the name of God, in the 
great moral community issues let us join hands. Put a league of 
churches back of the League of Nations, else it will fail. The 
Church has never realized what good-will means; it has never 
capitalized its good-will. Rigid denominationalism is the devil’s 
long suit. Community life is slipping away from the Church. We 
need a moral vigilance committee always on duty and ready for 
action within twenty-four hours. 


Raymond Robins 


The church is the very cornerstone of the Democratic State. 
You must have God. Socialism? Yes. ... But God... . Dare 
the venture of Freedom, but everything can be done within con- 
stitutional limits. 


Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, D.D., 


Secretary National Home Missions Council 


The Inter-Church World Movement is not intended to Prussian- 
ize the churches, but to bring about the free co-operation of free 
spirits in a cordial and united commitment to a common task. 


Rey. Alexander Mann, D.D. 


We must have the conception of a world-wide task and come 
together for its accomplishment. Nothing will create the at- 
mosphere of good-will but a common task undertaken with a com- 
mon purpose. 


Fred B. Smith 


The Inter-Church World Movement proposes to see to it that 
every man, of every color, race, or condition, has a fair show for 
his salvation. One-half the world is now without a doctor. One- 
half is without a school. At last, we have charted the map and 
have started out for the whole thing. . . . It is almost treason for 
a church in a town to prepare its programme without conferring 
with all the rest. . . . The machinery of this movement is almost 
perfect, but it will be utterly ineffective unless inspired by the 
Holy Spirit. 


Church World Movement. Every session was largely 
attended. ‘The registration from New England was six 
hundred and seventy. 

The Inter-Church World Movement received its im- 
pulse from the deepening sense of spiritual need awakened 
by the war and the conditions following. There is a 
growing derhand for “unity of spirit in the bond of 
peace.” The idealism which demands a league of free 
nations is now calling for a league of free churches. ‘The 
Inter-Church World Movement looks in that direction 
and its programme is by all odds the most progressive 
and comprehensive yet proclaimed by Protestant Chris- 
tianity. Back of it stands the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America and the Home and For- 
eign Missionary Societies of all the larger Protestant 
denominations. Its aim is to unite for a common purpose 
and by a common programme “all the Protestant churches, 
missionary boards, home and foreign, the denominations 
affiliated with the Federal Council of Churches, and all 
the allied societies.” Its plans are now in the hands of 
a committee of one hundred, which grew out of two sim- 
ultaneous but independent conferences held in December, 
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1918, composed of church leaders and representatives of 
the great missionary societies. The chairman of the 
committee is Dr. John R. Mott. 

The plan of organization is as follows :— 

I. Local interdenominational councils or federations 
in every community where there are two or more Protes- 
tant churches. 

II. County: committees composed of representatives 
from the local councils. » 

III. State, national and world-wide federation. 

As to membership the following statement has been 
issued and its main points were emphasized at the Boston 


conference, but it is understood that a further statement - 


will be made soon by the central committee :— 


Attention is called to the uniform use of the term 
“Christian churches” and “Christian organizations.” The 
movement is essentially Protestant, in the belief that the 
great immediate issue for the kingdom of God is that of 
bringing into solid relations in service those churches 
related in this form of faith. 

At no time or place, however, will the effort be per- 
mitted to resolve itself into a forum of attack upon any 
religious bodies, Protestant, Catholic, Greek, or Jewish. 
Attention is also directed to the absolute, complete auton- 

- omy of the groups either by States or localities to do 
_ what seems best to them. There is no centralized ecclesi- 
astical authority contemplated. 

The national and state committees exist only for 
friendly, helpful, Christian service in co-operation. 


The immediate programme is as follows :— 

I. Organizing local and state federations throughout 
the United States and Canada. Everything depends upon 
securing essential unity in spirit and service. 


II. A survey of the entire Christian Church, showing - 


world conditions, home and foreign, revealing the Church 
to itself in its weakness and strength, and its world-wide 
task. This is promised for November, 1919. It will pro- 
claim a five-year programme, the need of money, perhaps 
hundreds of millions, and a vast expenditure of man and 
woman power. : 

III. An educational campaign for which extensive 
plans are now being made to impress upon the churches 
everywhere these conditions and needs, and to enlist their 
co-operative Christian service, locally, nationally and in- 
ternationally. 

IV. ‘The financial campaign. 

From the above it is evident, and this was made clear 
by the Boston conference, that great stress will be laid 
upon local co-operation, in order to direct social move- 
ments, to conduct united evangelistic campaigns, to pre- 
vent “overlooking and overlapping,” to meet in every 


_ possible way the moral and religious needs of every com- 


munity, and to emphasize the work of home and foreign 
missions, which, as everybody is beginning to realize, 
cover a much wider field of interests than people used to 
think, physical, educational, spiritual, and social,—that is, 
all that helps to build what we mean by Christian man- 
hood and the kingdom of God. 

From the point of view of Unitatians or Universalists, 
it is important to notice that the question of fellowship 
is left open for each local or state federation to answer 
for itself ; and it is understood that there shall be no inter- 
ference of any kind with the beliefs or special work of 
any denomination, while at the same time conference 
and co-operation in behalf of the common good are en- 


couraged and urged. All the way through, the Boston 


conference moved upon a high level of purpose and 
spirit. The very magnitude of the task was inspiring and 
at the same time sobering. Here was something big 
enough to challenge the most heroic soul. Here was a 
vision of world-wide fellowship and action that could not 
fail to lift every one up to his best. ; 
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ISABEL, FRANCIS BELLOWS 


The winds of Spring are blowing sweet along the ancient ways, 
And in her magic loom Earth weaves the splendor of her days. 
But oh, the maimed and broken men who live their lives in pain,— 
See to it, see to it, O my soul, they suffer not in vain! 


The white clouds float o’er Picardy against the soft Spring sky, 

Red poppies bloom in Flanders, and the birds go singing by, 

But oh, the homeless shattered land where peace and love were 
slain,— t 

See to it, all ye wise men, that it is never done again! 


The grass grows green o’er miles of graves on fields of blood 
and strife, ; 

And nature covers hate and death with her fair veil of life. 

But oh, the silent hearts that call so loudly from the plain,— 

See to it, every son of God, they do not call in vain! 


A New Reformation: Who Will Lead It? 


Here is a readable analysis of ‘‘darkest Christianity,’’ 
and a direction of the way out 


MANLEY B. TOWNSEND 
A NUMBER OF YEARS AGO the revelations of 


the conditions in the London slums were put in a 
book by Gen. Booth of the Salvation Army, en- 
titled “Darkest England.” It startled the whole world. 
There is need to-day of a book that might be entitled 
“Darkest Christianity and the Way Out.” It must be 
evident to every student of the life and teachings of 
Jesus, and of the history of the early Christian Church, 
that what passes as the Christian religion in these days 
is quite a different thing from that which Jesus and his 
apostles taught. We search the Scriptures in vain for 
many of the doctrines embedded in the historic creeds. 
Nowhere, in the New ‘Testament or in the apostolic 
churches, can be found even a hint of the elaborate cere- 
monials now obligatory on millions of Christians. How 
came this to be? Evidently, somehow Christianity went 
astray from the path blazed out by its founder and his 
apostles and has been wandering about ever since in a 
labyrinth of speculation and alien environment. How 
can it be rescued and brought back to the right road, “the 
path that shineth more and more unto the perfect day’? 
Contrast Jesus and his disciples, in their simple 
raiment, gathering for teaching and worship in the plain 
synagogue or beside the lake, with the Pope and his 
ecclesiastics, resplendent in their ceremonial robes! 
7 Contrast the Prophet of Nazareth of Galilee welcoming 
all earnest souls as his followers, without any dogmatic 
test whatever, with the creedal tests of our present-day 
Christianity! Contrast the artificial manner of “salva- 
tion by the blood of Christ” with the Master’s demand, 
“By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye have love one for another”! ‘These contrasts are 
startling sharp. ‘They prove how far the Church has 
drifted from the true religion of her founder! 

In Christianity we see the flowering of the Hebrew 
religion. Jesus was a Jew. In his mind there seems to 
have been no desire to found a new religion, only to 
_ teform the abuses of the old. “I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfil,” he declared. His purpose was to breathe 
new vitality into the religion of his fathers. He ever 
remained a loyal son of Abraham. ‘The monstrous doc- 
trines that came to characterize the Church during the 
Dark Ages find no support in his teachings. The elabo- 
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rate ceremonial of the Middle Ages, that persists into our 
day, was wholly foreign to his thought and spirit. 

How came Christianity to thus grow away from Jesus? 
In a perfectly natural way, through contact with pagan- 
ism. In the battle with the pagan world, the Church won, 
but not without paying a heavy price. It supplanted the 
old worship of the gods, but was, in its turn, heathenized 
and paganized. It could not have triumphed otherwise, 
perhaps. At any rate, that is what happened. The simple 
meal called the “Agape”—the “love feast” of the Lord’s 
Supper—became the Eucharist, in imitation of the 
heathen mysteries. ‘The pagan rites, forms, ceremonies, 
were taken over bodily. Priests, monks, nuns,—what are 
these but imitations of the pagan priests, ascetics, and 
vestal virgins? ‘The Sabbath that Jesus observed was 
dropped and a new Sabbath adopted to please the Gentile 
converts. The confessional was adapted from the 
oracles. Images of the saints, in imitation of the statues 
of the gods, were set up everywhere. Often these were 
simply figures of the heathen gods renamed for some 
Christian saint. The Roman Pantheon was transformed 
into the “Church of All Saints” and the statues within 
to Christian saints. Thus Jupiter became Peter, and 
Minerva, Mary; Yuletide became Christmas and the 
pagan festival of Spring, Easter, became the Christian 
Faster. The doctrine of the Trinity, that finds no sup- 
port in the sayings of Jesus or anywhere in the Bible, 
came into being. It is profoundly significant that Jesus 
never said any word about any other deity than the God 
of his fathers, and that the doctrine of the Deity of Jesus 
sprang up among the Gentile Christians. ‘Those people 
were accustomed to think of the gods assuming human 
forms. ‘They frequently deified their great heroes. ‘The 
gods were often born of human mothers, immaculately 
conceived. Alexander was declared to be the son of 
Jupiter and a human mother. ‘The same was believed of 
Plato, Hercules, and others. Julius Cesar, Augustus, 
and the Roman emperors were thus deified. ‘Those were 
the terms in which the pagan world thought. What more 
natural than that when these people became Christians 
they should conclude that Jesus must be a god, immacu- 
lately conceived, supernaturally introduced into the 
world? It was inevitable that they should. Thus the 
idea of God was perverted from the pure monotheism 
of Israel and contaminated by an infusion of heathen 
polytheism. And so one might cite many other instances 
of similar perversion. 

These changes were accompanied by a corresponding 
change in mind and heart. The simple test of fellowship 
proposed by Jesus, “By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one for another,” fell into 
forgetfulness. ‘The Nicene Creed, the Athanasian Creed, 
the so-called Apostles’ Creed, and others, were formu- 
lated as tests of orthodoxy. A rigid ecclesiasticism, in- 
sisting on ritual, forms, ceremonial, in the very spirit that 
Jesus had so unsparingly condemned, was fastened upon 
the devout believer. The right of private judgment was 
condemned. Fanaticism flourished. Heresy was sternly 
suppressed. Force came to replace love and persuasion. 
Both the Greek and the Roman hierarchies became 
strong, rich, powerful, corrupt, cruel, as far removed 
from the spirit of Christ as the separation of the poles. 
Thus was Christianity paganized. As when two streams 
meet and mingle, one crystal clear, the other dark and 
foul with muddy impurities, the clear stream inevitably 
becomes contaminated, so Christianity became tainted and 
befouled by paganism. 

It is said that running water will purify itself. It is 
high time that this should happen to Christianity. ‘The 
Reformation was a partial attempt, but only partial. It 
cast off the incubus of the papacy, but left the heathen 
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doctrinal elements almost untouched. What is needed 
now is a New Reformation. I profoundly believe that 
the Liberal Church, and particularly the Unitarian 
church, might become, under God, the John the Baptist 
of a movement to purge Christianity from its corruptions 
and restore the beautiful simplicity of the pure religion 
of the Master. What is sorely needed in these days is 
some platform upon which all earnest lovers of their 
kind who wish for the hastening of the kingdom of God 
may stand, without regard to doctrinal tests. Let the 
Unitarian church begin an active propaganda for such a 
“pure and undefiled religion,” taking for its sole require- 
ment “Discipleship,” and I believe that it would have an 
issue that would put new life into its veins and profoundly 
interest and attract the world. A common denominator 
for all Christians is the crying need of the hour. We 
find that common denominator in “Discipleship.” To be 
a disciple of Jesus, to follow him and work for his king- 
dom,—that is the supreme test. Let every one have his 
own theology. Encourage liberty of thought, concede 
the right of differing beliefs, but put the test where it 
belongs, on loyalty to Christ and his kingdom. A church 
that will adopt this programme and lift it up into an ac- 
tive, compelling principle of missionary life, will hold 
the keys of the future, for it will not only point the world 
to darkest Christianity, but it will show the shining 
way out. 


The Better Way of Meeting Bolshevism 


An irresistible appeal to all of us to know this world of 
ours, and to denounce the breeders of fear, 
hate, and violence 


EARL C. DAVIS 


rendous advertisement in a New York daily paper. 

It is plainly designed to boost the subscription list 
of a religious weekly of national circulation. This journal 
is non-denominational. Religion is its central interest, 
but more and more it diversifies its field to include great 
social questions. At the top of the page is a picture rep- 
resenting a monstrous sort of devil, a veritable Caliban, 
stalking through the land, burning, pillaging, and crush- 
ing. In the background are the stark evidences of his 
work. Gruesome and frightful! Beneath the picture 
are these words, printed in heavy bold type,— 


Bee ME AS I WRITE is a full-page hor- 


“Ts Bolshevism Coming to America ?”’ 


The tragic thing about this display of unspeakable 
pagan ethics under the cover of Christian words is that 
it panders to passions that are already rampant in this 
country. Hgre we have, in grossly materialistic form, the 
old religious slogans and the old religious clubs. ‘The 
horrors of hell are yours unless you flee from this devil, 
the Bolshevist, and get under cover in the heaven pre- 
arranged for you by a church. How it smacks of the old 
story of shaking people over a yawning, fiery hell and 
chasing them with the devil in order to convert them to 
the only true religion. 

The thing would be less repellent if it were not con- 
spicuously in the interest of boosting the subscription list. 
These days many opportunists seem to be trying to 
sharpen some old gainful axe on the grindstone of our 
social unrest. But I am writing this not for the purpose 
of criticising a paper, nor am I interested in denouncing 
or defending a situation. My object is more general and, 
I hope, fundamental. 

If there is one truth in the range of religious thought 
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that seems to have been demonstrated by history, science, 
and philosophy, it is that fear is a desperately bad passion 
to arouse. It begets only the children of its own blood 
and heritage. ‘To encourage it now is the worst of sins. 
For we cannot escape.the fact that present-day conditions 
are rather uncertain. We need every firm and stable 
ally. Social unrest of no ordinary sort is prevalent in 
our midst. There is an unexpressed seething beneath the 
surface that has not yet found expression, and it is grow- 
ing in intensity and power each day. No human being 
who ever gets out into the stream of common life can 
escape that fact. Calmly to know the truth is the first 
requirement. 

This unrest has been developing for years. The Great 
War has but increased it. The Russian people tried to 
throw off the burden of their bureaucratic system in 
1905. ‘They were repressed with a cruelty that is beyond 
description. All the books and reports written at that 
time and after agree that the revolution that was re- 
pressed in 1905 was simply driven under the surface to 
break out again. It had to come. Unrest was develop- 
ing all over Europe before the war. ‘There is more than 
a fantastic notion in the statement that one of the main 
factors that led the German Government to launch its 
desperate venture of world dominion was just the fear 
that internal-troubles were more dangerous than a Euro- 
pean war. 

But the very same forces of international interdepend- 
ence that carried this country into the war in Europe are 
also linking us with the great revolution which is sweep- 
ing from one end of the world to the other—either for 
better or for worse. People naively remark that such a 
tremendous sweep is the result of what they are pleased 
to call “propaganda.” ‘They try thus to connect an out- 
break in Seattle with one in Petrograd. ‘They try to 
show that a strike in Pittsfield is the result of some 
agitator coming from another city. Propaganda is a 
factor. Many critical people try to prove that the reason 
why the United States went to war on the side of the 
Allies was because we were duped into it by propaganda. 
There was propaganda. But the propaganda was only 
the surface expression of real linking forces that run 
deep. ‘The same is true of the relation of propaganda to 
the social unrest and the spreading revolution. It is an 
indication of what is taking place, but it is not the cause 
of what is taking place. The causes are far deeper, far 
more abiding, far more powerful, and far more in need 
of real understanding. We cannot be so ignorant of the 
past as to forget that the entire history of the modern 
world, from the first break in the feudalism of the Middle 
Ages until the present, has been accompanied by many 
incidents that we would rather forget, but cannot. Yet 
through that welter the apologist of evolution and change 
in society can trace the line of progress. 

A great change is taking place now. Some of its mani- 
festations may be such as we would forget, but the 
changing process is going on just the same. It is touch- 
ing the great fundamentals of life. It is straining and 
struggling for expression in our industrial life, in our 
political life, in our religious, ethical, and social life. It 
is not some imaginary devil away off in Europe trying 
to draw us into some imaginary hell. It is right here, and 


all about us everywhere. As Jesus said of the kingdom ~ 


of God, it is in us, it is here, and it is coming. It is a 
human, social, living, and present fact. It has a thousand 
and one variations. Some will be tried out in the struggle 
for existence and fail. Others will survive and become 
established. eakee 

Now how much do we know, who are interested from 
the point of view of liberal religion, of this tremendous 
force that is driving so hard and irresistibly in our time? 
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_ To what extent have we ever plunged below the surface 


of life, and really seen, felt, and come in direct contact 


‘with the concrete expressions of these tremendous forces? 


I was talking with a minister the other day who lives 
in an industrial centre. There was a strike on in his town. 
Human relations were strained to the point of breaking. 


- I was trying to find out something about the situation. He 


did not know anything. What is more, and he is a young 
man at that, he confessed that he had never studied the 
social question at all. His interest, he said, was in foreign 
missions. ‘his is the literal truth. Within a stone’s 
throw of his church hundreds of foreigners, in whom 
were seething the possibilities of all kinds of good and 
evil, lived and moved and had their being! 

~ What deliberate and disinterested effort are we making 


-to find out the spirit, the motive, the real purpose of it 


all? Are we just painting pictures of an imaginary hell, 


‘ruled over by an imaginary devil, trying to scare people 


- or an I. W. W., or some other name. 


into subscribing to our paper or our church? Are we 
playing upon people’s fears and prejudices, or are we 
reassuring their real deep faith, and supporting their 
courage? Are we trying really to understand the good 
and the bad of these glorious times we are living in, or 
are we just drifting? . 

The very true and pointed observation has been made 
that there is a strong tendency to put a halo on a stick, 
and fit it over the returned soldier. No less true is the 
tendency to put a burning torch into the hands of every 
one who does not agree with us, and call him a Bolshevist, 
We make him a 
scapegoat of our wrath, and call ourselves patriots. We 
fail to study the causes, the temper, the point of view, the 
reason for his attitude. We forget that somewhere among 
this restless, seething mass of human beings there may 
be men who have something real and important to say. 


The Message of Religion to Democracy 


Concluding instalment of the graphic and suggestive report 
of the Religious Education Association meeting 


FLORENCE BUCK 


II 
C)is: CHURCH IN DETROIT secured an excel- 


lent representation of its members at this meeting. 
The convention was well announced in the two 
March issues of the church calendar. Rev. Minot Simons 
of Cleveland was secured as the minister to represent the 


church during the week. On Tuesday a luncheon was 


served in the church, to which all visiting Unitarian dele- 
gates were invited. This cordial recognition and effort 
to secure the benefit of the exceptional opportunity af- 


- forded by the meeting of the Association in their city was 


to be expected from the Detroit church, which maintains 
one of the finest church schools in our fellowship, under 


the superintendency of Mrs. H. E. Safford, with a thor- 


oughly graded course of study and trained and paid 


teachers for every class. It was pleasant to greet the 


Western Conference secretary, Rev. Ernest C. Smith of 


Chicago, who was in attendance at the meetings. 
The co-operation of the city of Detroit was evidenced 
by the fine work of the local committee of arrangements, 


‘by the big laymen’s banquet held Saturday evening be- 
fore the convention opened, at which Dr. Coe, “the dean 
of all experts in religious training,” was the speaker ; also 
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by the exceptionally fine musical programmes given at 


each public session: a ladies’ quartette, a mixed quartette, 


large and well-trained chorus under the leadership 
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of Francis A. Mackay, organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and at the closing session a programme by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra with Ossip Gabrilowitsch as con- 
ductor. Nor was the least of Detroit’s contributions the 
services of Bishop Charles D. Williams, a former presi- 
dent of the Association, who presided at one session, led 
the devotional service at another, and gave a radical yet 
constructive address at a few hours’ notice on what the 
modern church may do to interpret democracy to the 
world of labor. 

One could have wished to see more representatives 

from our churches in the vicinity of Detroit at this great 
gathering. One might wish also that more of our fore- 
most ministers and professors were taking their deserved 
place beside the leading figures in this Association, Dr. 
Eliot and Prof. Peabody, Coe and Hartshorne of Union, 
Weigle and Sneath of Yale, Davies of Winnetka, and 
Gates of Rochester, and such women as Miss Dow of 
the Christian Association, Miss Mendenhall of the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, and among directors of 
religious education in churches Mrs. Henry W. Hunter 
of Oak Park, Ill., and Miss Mary Lawrance of Montclair, 
N.J. No one of our fellowship was more greatly missed 
at this session than Dr. William I. Lawrance, head of our 
denominational work in religious education, who is on a 
trip to Palestine, Syria, and Armenia as member of an 
interdenominational commission of investigation and re- 
lief. His place as secretary of the Council was taken 
by his associate in the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion, who also read his paper giving part of the annual 
survey of progress in religious education. 
“Dr. Henry F. Cope, the general secretary, was as al- 
ways the power behind the sessions, supplying speakers 
and making needed changes in arrangements at a mo- 
ment’s notice. He is the guiding spirit of the convention, 
the one individual who could not be spared and to whose 
unceasing devotion much of the success of the Associa- 
tion is due. : 

The closing session sounded once again in stirring tones 
the theme with which for four days we had grown so 
familiar. Dr. Lee S. McCollester, Dean of the Crane 
Divinity School (Universalist), Medford, Mass., spoke 
on “The Salvation of Democracy.” ‘The great audience 
which filled the Methodist Tabernacle gave him a hearty 
welcome, for he had been minister of the Universalist 
Church of Our Father in Detroit for twenty-four years, 
and this was his first appearance in the city since he left 
it four years ago. 

Dr. Davis, president of the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, gave the closing words, holding the audience in 
spite of the lateness of the hour. He assured them we 
were not so late as the theatre and grand opera, and were 
quite as respectable. “Democracy,” he said, “consists in 
the derivation of our rights from the Commonwealth and 
the definition of our duties toward the Commonwealth.” 
He illustrated this ideal in the realm of business, of pol- 
itics, and of religion, and cited the statement put forth by 
a group of Friends in England, “We regard our business 
not as an intake of private gain, but as an output of social 
benefit.” The poem by Angela Morgan, “The Prayers 
of God,” was read as the summons to educate for a de- 
mocracy that was deeply imbued with religion; not that 
which is institutional, but religion which is spiritual in 
its content. 

Do not these messages from the convention have a 
familiar sound to Unitarian ears? Can we do better than 
to give thorough and hearty co-operation to the Religious 
Education Association, which welcomes us without re- 
serve or discrimination, and which preaches our message 
of education in religion with such persuasiveness and 
power? 
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The Song 


HELEN HAWTHORNE 


A linnet ‘lighted on a fence 
His joyous song to sing, 
But none who heard him heeded, hence 

He trailed a drooping wing. 


Yet still he sang ’neath sullen skies 
That arched the desert dry— 

Sang of a sunny land that lies 
Where mountains touch the sky— 


Sang of the pale blue flowers that grow 
Upon a sun-kist crest, 

And happy, hill-born streams that flow 
Into the ocean’s breast— 


Sang of the dawn and dewy dusk, 
Of sun, moonshine, and stars, 

Qdors of lily, rose, and musk 
Stealing through garden bars; 


Of meadows lush, and fields of wheat, 
Of birds, and bees, and flowers; 

Of childhood’s laughter clear and sweet, 
Of trailing mists and showers; 


Sang of the winds that sough and sigh 
And rock the forest trees; 

Of daisies white and grass knee-high 
A-ripple in the breeze— 


Sang of all things that, sweet and fair, 
The world with beauty fill— 

Win from the heart its weight of care, 
And give the rapture thrill. 


And lo! as poured that gladsome song 
From out his tiny throat 

The linnet found his heart grow strong 
Beneath his feather coat; 


And so he lifted up his wings 
In brave and joyous flight— 


For courage comes to him who sings 
Of all that’s glad and bright. 


Prussia Mechanized Germany 


GEORGE, R. DODSON 


Tue Causes or GERMANY’s Moral 
DownFatL. By Robert James Hutcheon. 
Boston: ‘The Beacon Press. 1919. 50 
cents, by mail 55 cents. 

* The five lectures which make up this 
pamphlet show the qualities which we have 


learned to expect in whatever Prof. 
Hutcheon writes. It is a wise, well-bal- 
anced, and discriminating statement 


marked by insight and the sense of per- 
spective and proportion. It seems incon- 
gruous to say of a paper-covered pam- 
phlet of fifty-four pages what the reviewer 
can honestly say, namely, that it is among 
the very best books so far published on the 
‘significance of the war. Its excellence is 
due to the fact that in a direct and simple 
way the writer makes clear the real source 
and nature of the evil that the civilized 
world has been struggling with and he has 
not obscured his statement by bringing in 
minor and doubtful considerations. 
Chapter I, “How False Ideas Ruined 
Germany,” points out that what we have 
been fighting is not a race quality, but 
false ideas fostered by a favoring domi- 
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nant mood, a ruthless fanaticism which has 
intensified the worst passions of human na- 
ture, a deliberate attempt to ignore the 
moral experience of humanity and to re- 
turn to the law of the jungle. 

Chapter II, “How Prosperity Ruined 
Germany,” attributes the “exaggerated and 
organized egotism” to the intoxicating ef- 
fects of a sudden and spectacular success 
upon a great people belated in its political 
development and dominated by bitter mem- 
ories of national humiliation and of eco- 
nomic poverty. 

Chapters III and IV, “How Organiza- 
tion Failed Germany” and “Why Education 
did not Save Germany,” are clear state- 
ments of what many thoughtful Ameri- 
cans perceive and the whole nation, nay, 
the whole civilized world, ought to realize. 
Bergson in a splendid address at the be- 
ginning of the war showed that Germany 
was not a truly evolved and organized na- 
tion, but, as Prof. Hutcheon well says, a 
political and economic machine. One could 
see the bolts and clamps by which it was 
held together. Prussia stood for mechan- 
ism and she mechanized Germany. She 
could not conceive of an empire that is a 
result of growth and is held together by 
“organic filaments.” Successful in hand- 
ling things, she sought to use the same 
methods in her treatment of men and 
women, as if they, too, were but things. 
The result was supreme efficiency in deal- 
ing with matter and supreme inefficiency 
in dealing with men. Blind to psychologi- 
cal values, contemptuous of other peoples, 
she affronted the deepest feeling of all 
who love freedom, value personality, and 
uphold moral standards; and in the end 
she was beaten by the peoples who rever- 
ence the individual life and promote its 
development instead of shaping it for po- 
litical ends. 

Chapter V, “Why the Church did not 
Save Germany,” is especially satisfying, for 
the reason that very much of what we 
read on this subject is the expression of 
astonishing failure to understand human 
nature and the nature of Christianity. This 
chapter is a just and illuminated state- 
ment, and it closes with a hope, a reason- 
able hope, that, rightly interpreting its de- 
feat, this great people may turn from its 
tribal God and tribal ethics to a more spir- 
itual religion and direct its future toward 
saner and more spiritual ends. 


Specimen of Sociological Fiction 


Tue Pawns or Fats. By Paul E. 
Bowers. Boston: ‘The Cornhill Company. 
$1.50.—Of late years, sociological fiction 
has come to occupy a separate department 
in American literature. The political 
leader, the ward boss, the polite grafter, 
the public-spirited daughter of a con- 
scienceless millionaire, the brave and hon- 
est hero from the. tenements,—these types 
are included in the cast of characters in 
many novels. Of this class of fiction, The 
Pawns of Fate is a conventional specimen. 
It is neither better nor worse than a host 
of others of its kind. The reader who 
persists to the end is left with a confused 
impression of a little good character- 
‘drawing, some dramatic situations, many 
sensational incidents, with the inevitable 
satisfactory ending. 
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Confusion of Moral Values 


Wuo Cares? A Story oF ADOLESCENCE. 
By Cosmo Hamilton. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50 net—The story of a 
young girl, unhappy in her home sur- 
roundings, who, in order to escape from 
her trials, marries without a thought of 
the duties and responsibilities she as- 
sumés. Young, fascinating, frivolous, and 
thoroughly selfish, she begins her married 
life with the motto “Who Cares?” con- 
doning every form of gayety and self-in- 
dulgence with that convenient excuse. 
How she skates on ice of extreme thin- 
ness, how she almost forfeits the love of 
her long-suffering husband, how he like- 
wise strays into forbidden paths, how after 
many adventures they both find happiness 
and harmony at last is told in the author’s 
customary vein. After the fashion of 
many modern novelists, the author, with 
no little skill, pretending to moralize, 
makes vice attractive, and confuses moral 
values beyond all recovery. The pity of it 
is that gifts so excellent should be used 
for such a purpose. 
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Mr. Adams Writes a Newspaper Novel 


Common Cause. A NoveEL oF THE War 
in America. By Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.60 
net—We have no hesitation in recom- 
mending this book to our readers as one 
of the best of the new novels. Originally 
appearing as a short story in a popular 
magazine, it has been extended to the 
length of a novel without impairing its 
strength and force. Mr. Adams knows 
the newspaper business through and 
through. He has written of its various 
phases many times before, but never so ef- 
fectively as in his present volume. His 
story treats of one aspect of American life 
during the World War, with freshness 
and virility. It describes the fight for 
patriotism and loyalty waged by a young 
editor in one of the smaller cities of the 
Middle West, in the face of a strong pro-- 
German public sentiment. Through its 
chapters the reader follows the weaving 
of the devious threads of political and 
commercial interests into a fabric of dis- 
loyalty, with the ultimate destruction of 
the texture by the rise of a growing patri- 
otic feeling in unexpected quarters. Paral- 
lel with the main plot runs the working- 
out of a charming love affair. Considered 
as a whole, Common Cause is a novel red- 
blooded and convincing. It deserves tobe 
widely .read, not only because it is fiction 
of a high order, but because between its 
covers is contained a tract of genuine 
Americanism. 


Short Stories Well Done 


CANADIAN Stores. By George Iles. New 
York: George Iles. $1—A handful of 
short stories, to which is added an ad- 
dress on “Choosing Books” by the author, 
delivered before the students of Hackley 
School in 1917. Mr. Iles is a discerning 
critic, a graphic writer, and an interesting 
story-teller. His stories are all Canadian. 
They are full of local color, and by no 
means lacking in movement and vigorous — 
life. They are also marked by conciseness, — 
firmness of touch, and an admirable mass- 
ing of material. Well worth reading. 
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“Torn the Dark Clouds” 


Sinver Lintinc: THE EXPERIENCES OF A 
War Brive. By “R. W. F.” Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1918. 60 
cents.—The facsimile of a service-flag on 
the cover of this little book, and the in- 
troductory lines, “In Appreciation,’ iden- 
tify the theme of the authoress. She 
shows, in piquant style, how she learned 
to “turn the dark clouds inside out,’ send- 
ing her soldier husband off with a smile, 
and turning to Red Cross work with the 
purpose of graduating “in a sort of train- 
ing course for after-the-war wives.” It is 
an intimate booklet of heart experience, 
full of the joy of living, giving, and serv- 
ing. 


i i i 


Tell it of the Marines 


‘Dear Forks at Home. Compiled by 
Kemper F. Cowing; edited by Courtney 
Ryley Cooper. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. : 1919. $2—‘“The glorious 
story of the United States Marines in 
France as told by their Letters from the 

* Battlefield.” The introduction gives a brief 
4 résumé of the war exploits of the Ma- 
rines, and records the purpose of this com- 
pilation of letters to the home folks from 
those who helped to save civilization. It 
is a living testimony to their heroism, the 
modest account of day-to-day experiences 
by all sorts and conditions of soldiers 
being linked up by the discerning praise 
and interpretation of the editor. The story 
covers the time from their training and 
voyage overseas to the immortal fight at 
Belleau Wood and Chateau Thierry, when 
a little band of eight thousand Marines, of 
whom only two thousand came through un- 
harmed, turned the tide of the great Ger- 
man offensive. The fitting finale is the 
account of the triumphant parade of the 
victorious Marines through Paris. The 
well-selected letters of officers and men 
relate their various experiences, typical of 
the hard tasks they cheerfully performed, 
the Inferno of battle they bravely endured, 
and the great victory they achieved. Hu- 
mor goes hand in hand with pathos as 
‘ these German-named “Devil Dogs” and 
French-called “Saviors of Paris” tell of 
the conflict, so large an important a part 
of which they were. It is a souvenir of 
their deathless glory, made all the more 
real by the illustrations of Private Mor- 
gan Dennis. 


‘ And These Thited ite One 


Tue Sworp or THE Spirit. By Joseph 
Fort Newton, Litt.D., D.D., Minister City 
Temple. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 1918. $1.25 net.—On reading 
- this book of sermons one does not won- 
, der that the American preacher of them 
was chosen minister of the City Temple 
' of London. ‘The spirit and expression of 

these choice examples of pulpit eloquence 
show that he is succeeding in the fulfilment 
of his responsibility “as a Christian Am- 
bassador and an Interpreter of one nation 
to another.” He also interprets the thrill- 
ing times during which these sermons were 
preached, with truly prophetic power. 

_ There is a world of comfort in these 

; pages, as the preacher applies the eternal 
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truth of the gospel to the conditions of 
human need. With felicity of phrase, 
wealth of allusion, tender or stirring ap- 
peal, “he bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old,’ and makes all new 
for us. One rejoices to see in these writ- 
ings the viewpoint which sees three forces 
at work shaping thé future, “The Spirit 
of Science, the Democratic Principle, and 
the Christian Evangel,’ and to note that 
these three are one in the preacher’s mes- 
sage. 


The Best Thoughts on War 


Wira Gop In THE War. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1918. 60 cents. 
—This little book, compiled by a member 
of the War Commission of the Episcopal 
Church, is intended for men in the national 
service, that they may have in the smallest 
compass the noblest expression of the 
thoughts already surging in their minds. 
The sources are the best, new and old. 
There are selections from the Bible, Mil- 


ton, Emerson, Kipling, Arnold, Clough, 
Alfred Noyes, Robert W. Service, Sir 
Henry Newbolt, John Oxenham, Miss 


Winifred Letts. Among the prayers is 
one by Lord Roberts. Our soldiers whom 
this compilation was to aid “in keeping 
the purpose of the War unstained by sel- 
fish interest” are coming home, but many 
for whom it was not made will be glad 
to have it as a basis for their own reflec- 
tions. 


Fixed Conditions for God 


Gop’s RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WaAR. 
Edward S. Drown. 


By 
New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1919. 60 cents.—Theol- 
ogy is inevitable. The only question is, 
shall it be good or bad, crude or refined? 
People cannot helping asking, “Why does 
God, if he is both good and almighty, al- 
low the suffering produced by the Great 
War and why does he allow the innocent 
to suffer most?” The author of this book- 
let, a professor in an Episcopal theological 
school, considers the answers which have 
been given by Calvin, John Stuart Mill, 
William James, Bertrand Russell, and 
H. G. Wells. He concludes that God 
works under conditions. He cannot, for 
instance, make two plus two equal to five; 
no more can he do that which involves a 
moral contradiction. A moral universe can- 
not be produced by force, even though it 
be infinite. The true omnipotence of God 
is not that of brute force, but that of moral 
power. Despite the tendency of the nat- 
ural man to rely on force, truth, goodness, 
and love alone are strong. They are God’s 


strength and ours. Believing in such a God, |, 


we will have something of the reso- 
lution of the old Calvinists and of their 
joy in fighting the good fight. 
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A Sugar-coated Piff 

Tue Boy wiry THE U. S. Narurauists. 
By Francis Rolt-Wheeler. Boston: Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25.—In this 
tenth volume of the “U. S. Service Series,” 
Dr. Rolt-Wheeler tells a story for boys of 
piracy and adventure, at the same time 
conveying an extraordinary amount of or- 
nithological instruction. The young reader, 
in following out the adventures of Shaw, 
Bull Adam, Ned Thomson, and the rest, 
is bound to learn much of great value con- 
cerning our native bird and animal life. 
The information given is accurate and au- 
thoritative, since Dr. Rolt-Wheeler’s book 
has been prepared from data of the U. S. 
Biological Survey. The illustrations are 
from photographs loaned by U. S. Gov- 
ernment Departments. Never was a large 
dose of instruction made more pleasant 
to take. 


Emancipation of the Theatre 

THe Prorit’s THEAtRE. ‘Translated 
from the French of Romain Rolland by 
Barrett H. Clark. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. $1.35 net.—In this 
brief volume the reader meets the gifted 
author of Jean-Christophe in a new guise. 
He appears as a sponsor of drama adapted 
to the needs of the plain people. With 
his characteristic insight and incisiveness 
he outlines the growth of the people’s 
theatre movement in France, supplement- 
ing it with a wealth of suggestions many 
of which are delightfully fresh and uncon- 
ventional. In fact, his book is a polemic 
against the theatre as it is, bound by con- 
ventions and iron-clad standards. It is a 
plea for a general and radical emancipa- 
tion of the stage, in order that the drama 
may become once more a positive and vyal- 
uable agent in the renovation of popular 
taste and morals. 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD 


HYMNS. AND? POEMS 


Chree Series in One 


By FrrEpERIcK L. HosMER 


AND WILLIAM C. GANNETT 


Simple and beautiful expressions of life and 
nature as visioned in the lyric verse of poets in 
tune with religion. 


’ A MOST APPROPRIATE EASTER GIFT 


Cloth, 352 pages $1.35 net. $1.45 by mail 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A MANUAL FOR THE CONFIRMATION CLASS 


By WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, Th.D. 


_ This book, arranged under seven to: ics, deals with the universal religious oe 
Unitarian faith, the closing chapter offering suggestions for a study of the loca 


church membership. The material permits of varied 


erience and with the elements of our 
church and reasons for entering into 


treatment, so that each worker may adapt it to his own needs. 


A 16mo. (pocket size) volume, bound in leather, with full ziit edges, this book wilt serve as a most attractive and appro- 


priate gift book to members of the Confirmation Class. 


60 pages, leather, 85 cents net; by mail 95 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS - - - 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Grandmother’s Smile 


ADDISON FLETCHER ANDREWS 


Of all the most beautiful things in the world, 

To which would you give the first prize? 

Would it be to the Star-Spangled Banner unfurled, 

Or the light that’s in Annabel’s eyes? 

Perhaps you would favor some flower’s varied hues, 

Or a bit of superb Brussels lace;— 

There’s not the least doubt in my mind that I’d choose 
The smile that’s on Grandmother’s face. 


I grant you the glory of Jessica’s hair, 

The perfection of Eunice’s mouth; 

Like you I delight in an emerald rare, 

And the scent of a rose from the South. 

You'd preference give to some mirror-like lake, 

Or would you select a rare vase? 

All these have their beauty; but choice I would make 
Of the smile that’s on Grandmother’s face. 


Let others suggest a magnificent yacht, 

Or the eagle’s most marvellous flight; 

Let them point to some wooded and picturesque spot, 
To the sunset that ushers the night, 

The oriole’s color, the hand of a maid, 

The deer’s agile fleetness and grace; 

In Beauty’s fair scales each of these is outweighed 

By the smile that’s on Grandmother’s face. 


This smile is the tracing of full fourscore years 

Of sorrow and trouble and joy, 

Of hopes intermingled with trials and tears,— 
Life’s gold mixed, alas, with alloy! 

But bravely through all to her faith she has clung,— 
Avoiding the worthless and base; 

So ’tis easy to tell that she’s eighty years young 
By the smile that’s on Grandmother’s face. 


Grafting 
ROSE BROOKS 


Alan Burns lives in Massachusetts, and 
avery year, in the fall, an expressman 
brings to his door a heavy box of apples 
addressed very plainly to Master Alan 
Burns, Arlington, Mass. , 

Alan always opens the box himself; and 


each squeaky nail is pried loose and pulled’ 


out very carefully, so that no precious 
apple may be bruised. Such red-cheeked 
shiny apples you never did see, and noth- 
ing in the world ever smelled so spicy good. 
Usually there are about a hundred big 
hard apples in the box and every single 
one is Alan’s own to do with exactly as 
he pleases. He and mother and father eat 
them around the winter evening fires; 
grandmother always has a whole dozen 
at Thanksgiving to help make the table 
gay; and the postman gets one, and surely 
the expressman who brings the box is 
clearly entitled to one,—and oh, lots: of 
people in the course of the winter have a 
taste. of apples all crisp with the stored- 
up sun and frost and wind of the far-away 
valley. And who sends the apples? Alan’s 
Uncle Ben sends them, but he doesn’t 
send them just as a present; he sends them 
as his part of a compact, a compact be- 
tween himself and Alan, and that’s the 
story. 

One summer, three years before, when 
Alan was seven, he and his mother went 
to spend the summer with Uncle Ben on 
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his big apple ranch in Oregon. And such 
a summer as it was for Alan! Up in the 
dawn every morning and out in the or- 
chard with Uncle Ben hours before mother 
was astir!: Have you ever been in a 
Western apple orchard? ‘The straight 
rows of tidy trees seemed miles long to 
Alan, and underneath them the brown earth 
looked as smooth and free from weeds as 
though some one went through the orchard 
every day with a broom and dustpan. 
Uncle Ben took care of that whole orchard 
as though every tree in it were a baby, 
and Alan tagged happily at his heels that 
whole golden summer through, and asked 
questions from dawn to dusk. 

One day the two were in the newest sec- 
tion of orchard where the trees were as 
yet too young to bear. Uncle Ben seemed 
even more interested in the baby trees 
than in the grown-up ones, and he went 
among them, patting them, and squinting 
into their branches for little bugs and 
scales that shouldn’t be there, as carefully 
as doctors look over babies. 

“Come and see this tree, Alan,” he called 
presently, and when Alan joined him he 


went on, “Now when this tree bears, it’s 
going to have three kinds of apples.” 
“Uncle Ben!” expostulated Alan, who 


never quite knew who was joking and 
who wasn’t in this Western country. 

“True as you live, this time,” Uncle Ben 
assured him. “Come close and Ill show 
you why. See these little cuts all neatly 
waxed over? Well, each cut is where a 
new graft has been put in. And there 
are three. See them all? Each graft is 
a different kind of apple, and all growing 
on one tree.” 


“Well!” ejaculated Alan, amazed and 
interested. ‘‘Why did you do it?” 

“Just as an experiment,’ answered 
Uncle Ben. “You weren’t here in the 


spring to see it done, but I’ll tell you about 
it. You see you might have a good strong 
apple-tree that didn’t bear the best kind 
of apples. So you cut a slit in the branch 
of that apple-tree, and put in a shoot of 
whatever kind of apple you do want, wax 
over the cut, and the sap flows right up 
and into that new shoot and before you 
know it, that part of the tree is bearing 
the apples you want it to.” 

“Tt does!” Alan’s hat was pushed onto 
the back of his head in exact imitation of 
Uncle Ben’s, and his voice was vibrant 
with interest. 

“Let’s get out of the sun awhile and go 
down to the creek: to eat the lunch that 
we brought along,” suggested Uncle Ben. 
He looked up at the big friendly snow 
mountain that towered, a sentinel, at the 
end of the valley. “Doesn’t seem as if 
snow could be so near,” he added, mopping 
his forehead. 

Leaving the dusty orchard, they entered 
the woods, and, waist deep in woodsy ferns, 
made their way to the cool creek. 

“This is better,’ sighed Uncle Ben, after 
a long drink. “Now we'll cool off and eat 
our sandwiches before we start back. Yes, 
Tl tell you more about grafting. I was 
thinking that maybe you’d like to make a 
compact with me about grafting.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” 
Alan, puzzled. 

“No, but I’ll explain.” Uncle Ben hy 
flat on his back in the cool shade and 


said 
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munched contentedly. “You know I was 
telling you,, back there in the orchard, how 
good apples can be made to grow where 
bad apples grew before.” He clicked his 
pruning shears suggestively. “If trees can 
dg that, why shouldn’t people have their 
bad habits lopped off, and have better 
habits grafted on?” he questioned whim- 
sically. 

Alan seemed to lose interest, but Uncle 
Ben went on evenly: “Suppose we should 
cut off right now that habit of yours of 
biting your finger nails, that worries your 
mother so much, and should graft on, in its 
place, the habit of keeping your finger tips 
forever out of your mouth, so you could go 
to mother once a week and have your 
nails cut? You’re too good a tree to waste 
your time bearing that kind of apples when 
a much better kind might just as well grow 
in their place.” 

Alan looked at his uneven, bitten nails 
uncomfortably. “I don’t mean to.” 

“Of course you don’t,” agreed Uncle Ben 
promptly, “but just the same, I wouldn’t 
be outdone by an apple-tree, if I were you. 
Now [ll tell you what I’ll do. I'll cut off 
the old habit and you graft on the new one 
right here and now, and just so long as 
you keep your part of the compact, I'll 
send you a box of my very best Spitzen- 
burg apples every fall. Yes, sir, a whole 
boxful for your very own!”. ": 

“Tl try,” said Alan. 

“There’s nothing halfway about graft- 
ing,” said Uncle Ben cheerily. “Hold out 
your ten bitten finger nails, Alan Burns, and 
Tl give ten good snips with my pruning 
shears. There! Now mark my words, 
you'll never bite your nails again! You 
can’t,” he went on gayly, after solemnly 
inspecting one finger after another, “be- 
cause I can see the new shoots have begun 
to grow already!” 

And he never did! And that’s the story 
of the big box of apples that the burly ex- 
pressman leaves at Alan’s door each fall 
just after the apple harvest. 
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The Unreliable Clock 


H. E. BRANCH 


I was riding one day in a great hurry to 
catch a train, and, not having a watch with 
me, I was looking along the street, hoping 
to catch sight of a clock. Sure enough, 


there was one on the corner, a large hand- - 


some clock with brass trimmings and a fine 
face. It was hung high up above the side- 
walk so every one could see it. But what a 
disappointment! It had no hands—all the 
numerals were there, pretty gilt figures, but 
no one could tell the time by it. I said to 
myself, How like some people that is! Some 
boys and girls,—they are good-looking, 
well dressed, stand high in society, but can- 
not be depended upon. ‘They are late to 
appointments, and they never seem to do 
kind and helpful things. Mother has a 
hard time getting them to do little helpful — 
services about the house. Some days her 
do well and behave, but not every day. 
People say, “Oh yes, so and so is very 


good-looking, polite, and nice, but you can- _ a 
not depend upon him to do what you want — 


done,” or ie comes ‘af a aoe iss i 
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sure she will do just as she says she will;| Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
aa you cannot depend upon her”; again, “Such | wondrous things out of thy law—Ps. crix. 
| and such a person would be fine in that] 79. 
: position, but you never quite know when 
i to find him.” Clocks without hands! The 
business world and every other “world” to- 
day needs people who are dependable. 
Mancuester, N.H. 


Miracle 


Yesterday the twig was brown and bare; 
To-day the glint of green is there; 
To-morrow will be leaflets spare; 

I know no thing so wondrous fair, 


—~ Se 
. 


. No miracle so strangely rare. > 
3 A J I wonder what will next be there! 
Daily Readings in the Dome —L. H. Bailey. 


The sign of life eternal 
Is writ on earth and sky, 
The Hope forever vernal, 
Of Life the victory. 


—John of Damascus. 


Wednesday 


O sing unto the Lord a new song; sing 
unto the Lord, all the earth. Let the 
heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad. 
Let the field be joyful, and all that is 
therein: then shall all the trees of the wood 
rejoice —Ps. xcvt. I, II, 12. 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


The Awakening 


Go wake the seeds of good 
Asleep throughout the world. 


' —Robert Browning. 


Lo, the earth is risen again _ 
From the winter’s bond and pain! 


Once again the word comes true 
Lo, he maketh all things new. 


—Samuel Longfellow. 


Sunday 


For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone; the flowers appear on the earth; 
the time of the singing of birds is come, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land—Song of Solomon i. 11, 12. 


Earth feels the season’s joyance; 
From mountain range to sea 
The tides of life are flowing 
Fresh, manifold, and free. 
In valley and on upland, 
By forest pathways dim, 
All nature lifts in chorus 
The resurrection hymn. 


—Frederick L. Hosmer. 


Thursday 


i 1 f 1 
ger os att 23 Seep The earth bringeth forth her bud, and 


The snow fell, flake on flake. ; 
: the garden causeth the things that are sown 
Slumber, spent Earth! and dream of flowers | in jit to spring forth—Isa. lyri. 11. 
Till springtime bid you wake. 


Again the deadened bough shall bend 
With blooms of sweetest breath. 


RESURGAM 


’Tis by tokens faint as these, 
O Truth, that makest free! 
That thou dost give assurance 
Of better things to be: 
Of higher faith and holier trust; 
Of love more’ deep and wide; 
Of hope, whose anchor shall not break, 
Whatever storms betide! 


—John W. Chadwick. 


strong 


O miracle of miracles, 
This Life that follows Death! 


—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Monday 


Thou hast set my feet in a large room. 
—Ps. rxrxi. 8. 


The world itself is the greatest of all 

miracles. The year, as it comes and goes, 

_ is miraculous all through. It is a miracle 

| : when spring and summer awaken all nature 

| to a new life. Every tribe of living 

things,—insects, the sweet song of summer 

birds, the tenderness and grandeur of sky 

and sea, sunrise and sunset, the abyss of 

the midnight heavens, the stars in their sol- 

emn courses,—all are miracles coming fresh 
from the infinite abyss of being. 

If you would gain the most out of the 
year, fill your soul with a sense of these 
: wonders; and rejoice, if you have nothing 
else to be thankful for, for this majestic 
universe and this divine presence, and for 
the mysterious life within you which God 
has given—James Freeman Clarke. 


: 


rightness. 


le Jee 
COF FES 


DWINEL LAwRIGHT, 


Soston a cHichGe 


My heart is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on, 

In silence, round me—the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
Forever. Written on thy works I read 
The lesson of thy own eternity. 


—William Cullen Bryant. 


pi Tuesday 
Behold, I create new heavens and a new 
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Friday 


Lift up your eyes on high, and behold 
who hath created these things.—/sa. xl. 26. 


O come, let us worship and bow down: 
let us kneel before the Lord our maker, for 
he is our God.—Ps. xcv. 6, 7. 


EASTER 


Who tells the little growing things, 
Tells them sweet and true, 
That this is Spring, 
That robins sing, 
That skies are soft and blue? 


What Power whispers ’neath the grass? 
Is it Nature? Is it Spring? 
Do the rootlets hear 
That Easter’s near 
And that the bluebirds sing? 


We may call it Resurrection 
That stirs beneath the sod, 
But a dearer name 
That means the same, 
Is just to call it God. 


—Frederic A. Whiting. 


Saturday 


Ask now the beasts, and they shall teach 
thee ; and the fowls of the air, and they shall 
tell thee: or speak to the earth, and it shall 
teach thee; and the fishes of the sea shall 
declare unto thee. Who knoweth not in all 
these that the hand of the Lord hath 
wrought this? In whose hand is the soul 
of every living thing, and the breath of all 
mankind.—Job sti. 7—r0. 


How many messengers God hath, 
If we had eyes to see! 

Lo, all things are thine angels, Lord, 
That bring thy truth to me; 

Oh, for the ear to hear their word, 
Oh, for the eye to see! 


—Anonymous. 


Items 


>» Domestic Economy 


Over three millions of discriminat- 
ing users have adopted them perma- By 
nently—because of their delicious- 
hess, and on account of their all- 


Best Grocers Everywhere 


Alliance Women use White House Coffee 
and Tea in Preference to all 
your Alliance Meetings. 


others at 


_earth.—Isa. lxv. 17. 


« 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register 


A Tree Service 


Rev. John Malick, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, has pre- 
pared the following tree service. It was used 
there successfully last Sunday. It is offered 
to churches which may be interested in giving 
to the annual national custom of tree-plant- 
ing the impressive dignity of a religious cere- 
mony.—THe Epiror. 


Processional, “America, the Beautiful” 
Readings :— 
THE TAstE For TREES 


There is something noble, simple, and 
pure in a taste for trees. It argues, I think, 
a sweet and generous nature to have this 
strong relish for beauties of vegetation, and 
this friendship for the hardy and glorious 
sons of the forest. There is a grandeur of 
thought connected with this part of rural 
economy. It is worthy of liberal and free- 
born and aspiring men. He who plants an 
oak looks forward to future ages, and 
plants for posterity. Nothing can be less 
selfish than this.—Washington Irving. 


Doinc Goop 


When we plant a tree we are doing what 
we can to make our planet a more whole- 
some and happier dwelling-place for those 
who come after us, if not for ourselves.— 
O. W. Holmes. 


Blessing for the Tree-Planter 

O painter of the fruits and flowers, 
We thank Thee for thy wise design 

Whereby these human hands of ours 
In nature’s garden work with Thine. 


Give fools their gold and knaves their power ; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 

Who sows a field or trains a flower 
Or plants a tree is more than all. 


For he who blesses most is blest: 
And God and man shall own his worth 
Who toils to leave as his bequest. 
An added beauty to the earth. 
—W hittier. 


And the earth brought forth the tree, 
yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself after 
his kind: and God said that it was good.— 
Gen. 4. 12. ¢ 

And God said, Behold, I have given you 
every tree, in which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed; to you it shall be for meat— 
Gen. 1. 29. 

And out of the ground made the Lord 
God to grow every tree that is pleasant to 
the sight, and good for food; the tree of 
life also in the midst of the garden, and 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil— 
Gen. tt. 9. 

For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into 
a good land, a land of brooks of water, of 
fountains and depths that spring out of 
valleys and hills; a land of wheat, and 
barley, and vines, and fig trees, and pome- 
granates; a land of oil, olive, and honey; a 
land wherein thou shalt eat bread without 
scarceness, thou shalt not lack anything in 
it; a land whose stones are iron, and out 
of whose hills thou mayest dig brass—Deut. 
vu. 7, 8. 9. 

The trees of the Lord are full of sap; 
the cedars of Lebanon, which he hath 
planted; where the birds make their nests; 
as for the stork, the fir trees are her house. 
—Psalm civ. 16, 17. 

Mountains, and all hills; fruitful trees, 
and all cedars. Let them praise the name 
of the Lord—Psalm cxlviii. 9, 13. 
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For there is hope ofa tree, if it be cut| of preserved literature known to the gen- 
down, that it will sprout again, and that] eral world, antedating the writings - of 


the tender branch thereof will not cease, 
though the root thereof wax old in the 
earth, and the stock thereof die in the 
ground; yet through the scent of water it 
will bud, and bring forth boughs like a 
plant—Job riv. 7, 8, 9. 

Then shall the trees of the wood sing out 
at the presence of the Lord—z Chron. 
LU. 33. 

All the trees of the field shall clap their 
hands. Instead of the thorn shall come up 
the fir tree, and instead of the brier shall 
come up the myrtle tree: and it shall be 
to the Lord for a name.—Is, lv. 12, 13. 

The glory of Lebanon shall come unto 
thee, the fir tree, the pine tree, and the box 
together.—Is. lr. 13. 

That they might be called trees of, right- 
eousness, the planting of the Lord, that he 
might be glorified—Is. lxi. 3. 


Song, “O Painter of the Fruits and Flow- 
ers” (Tune, Missionary Chant) 


O painter of the fruits and flowers, 
We thank Thee for thy wise design 

Whereby these human hands of ours 
In nature’s garden work with Thine. 


Give fools their gold and knaves their power ; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 

Who sows a field or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree is more than all. 


For he who blesses most is blest: 
And God and man shall own his worth 
Who toils to leave as his bequest 
An added beauty to the earth. 
—W hittier. 


Address, 
Dedication of Trees by Classes 


“A Living Memorial” 


“We dedicate this tree to the memory of 
soldiers, living and dead, who risked all 
or gave all that this nation and all men 
may be free.” 


Dedication of Evergreen for Community 
Christmas Tree 


Song, “God Save This Tree We Plant!” 
(Tune, America) 


God save this tree we plant! 

And to all nature grant 
Sunshine and rain. 

Let not its branches fade,- 

Save it from axe and spade, 

Save it for joyful shade— 
Guarding the plain. 


Lord of the earth and sea, 
Prosper our planted tree, 
Save with Thy might. 
Save us from indolence, 
Waste and improvidence, 
And in Thy excellence 
Lead us aright. 
—Hay. 


“His Goodly Horse in Battle” 
LILLIAN F. LEWIS 


Reading that the peace-table at Versailles 
was formed in the shape of a horseshoe 
called to mind the important and distin- 
guished place which the horse has held 
at the battle-front, not only in this un- 
paralleled World War, but from time im- 
memorial. If we credit the claim that the 


book of Job is the most ancient classic 
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"Moses, the graphic description that poet 
gives of the war-horse would indicate that 
the horse was identified with battles of very 
early record. 5 

Coming down through the multiplied cen- 
turies to the present-day frightful conflict 
of arms—in which it is estimated that up- 
ward of five million horses have taken 
part, one way or another—it may be said 
suggestively of the Allies, as was said pro- 
phetically of Israel, “Their horses’ hoofs 
shall be counted as flint” that helped to 
victory. 

Testimonies abound touching the faith- 
fulness, sagacity, dependableness, and de- 
votion of these fourfooted comrades in 
warfare, and instances are cited of their 
display of courage and their almost super- 
human exertion in utmost endeavor to 
serve as desperate need demanded. Also 
they have faced pitiless foes of the air 
and the terrane with the apparent abandon 
and sacrificial instinct associated with the 
heroism of a patriot-warrior. 

Still, could the horse voice a vote at the 
Peace Conference, who doubts that it 
would be “Nay, nay,” in opposition to 
further bloodshed or future war? For 
it seems unlikely that so sensitive and wise 
a participant could forget the agonies, the 
inevitable perils and sufferings and the 
death-scenes, encountered on the field of 
blood. Noxious gases and shell-shock have 
not spared him. ‘Then, too, has he not 
grieved for his fallen master, wounded - 
or killed, though, riderless, he may yet 
have performed his appointed task? Has 
he not, perchance, been treated or goaded 
without mercy by a beloved or kindly 
disposed reinsman who, dutiful to the 
stern exigencies of the hour, must needs 
conform to the discipline of circumstances 
or the tragedy of events? Yes, and more! 

In connection with reports of “the 
horse’s gallant part in the war,’ we are 
informed that decorations have been 
bestowed, medals assigned, honors ac- 
corded, to not a few among these so-called 
“indispensable allies.” Thus have “horses’ 
hoofs” played a large part in the fortunes 
of war. Therefore, the horseshoe may ap- 
propriately figure at the Council of Peace 
it has been an enabling factor toward 
bringing into active existence. 

Let us assume that this friend of man 
would wish peace to prevail, but that, with 
good “horse-sense” and stamina, only such 
peace as shall be honorable and just and 
promise to be an abiding one. Apart from 
any supposititious luck attaching to the 
horseshoe symbolism, it seems a befitting 
choice for the fortuitous occasion which 
the peace-table represents. Given the suc- 
cessful establishment of a League of Na- 
tions, looking to a millennial of universal 
peace as the aim and end thereof, and 
Christendom may take heart of grace and 
gratefully recall the word, “The Lord hath 
visited his flock the house of Judah, and 
hath made them as his goodly horse in 
battle,’—remembering that the same seer 
saith, concerning the coming and kingdom 
of Christ, “In that day shall there be upon 
the bells of the horses, ‘Holiness unto the _ 
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_ New York Church Letter 


Thirty-three Brooklyn congregations of many 
names unite in Lenten services 


M. A. B.. 


Three Brooklyn ministers representing 
three denominations, Congregational, Epis- 
copal and Unitarian, felt in their hearts 
that this Lenten season was the right time 
y to try something greatly desired by them, 
a “community service,’ which would be a 


; symbol of Christian unity. They invited 
4 ministers of other denominations to co- 
. operate with them and make the plan a 

success. A ready ‘response came, and 


thirty-three churches unite for these ser- 
vices. The Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Rev. John H. Melish, rector, was offered 
P by the trustees. It is central, and conven- 

ient also for the large business population. 

The service begins at five minutes past 
| twelve, is very simple,—some familiar 
hymns, a prayer and an address by a rep- 
resentative man. I have been three times, 
and would not have known to which 
church the speaker belonged, so little is 
that brought forward. The church is filled 
with a reverent congregation. Dr. Sulli- 
van and Mr. Lathrop are on the list of 
speakers. 


MANHATTAN No?T so INCLUSIVE 


1 In Manhattan the community Lenten 
service has been planned in a little differ- 
ent way, and not on so broad lines, as 
Unitarians were not invited to join. The 
city has been divided into districts, and the 
services, which are in the evening, are 
held in certain churches of different de- 
nominations. Familiar hymns, periods of 
silent prayer closing with the Lord’s 
| Prayer, is the order observed. ‘There is 
no address or special presiding officer. 
Mr. Holmes of the Church of the Mes- 
siah has begun a special series of sermons, 
with the main topic “The Community 
Church, or the New Religion and the New 
Democracy.” After the sermon there will 
4 be an informal conference conducted by 
: Mr. Holmes in the Church House. For 
the vespers which are held Sunday after- 
F noons at four o'clock the organist, Mr. 
d Clifford Demarest, gives a fine musical 
programme, and Mr. Holmes has been 
speaking on “Literary Landmarks of the 
Great War,” taking “Mr. Britling” as the 
novel, a poem of John Masefield’s for the 
second talk, and “Armageddon” as the 
great drama. A lectern hanging has been 
given the church by Mrs. James H. Parker 
in memory of her husband. 


“@ _ ‘Tue Cuurcy 1s THE PEOPLE’s 


At Lenox Avenue the committee ap- 
pointed by the trustees to look about for 
an associate minister have started really 
aggressive work to make the members of 
the parish realize that they have a duty to 
perform, and that their loyalty will mean 

“much in the new life of this church. 
ig Membership can be increased in our Uni- 
, tarian churches if we only let people know 
what we stand for. To this end circu- 
lars are sent each family, giving account 
of the work done, and urging attendance 
at the church service when candidates are 
to be heard, that they may vote intelli- 
gently when the time to decide comes. 
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There will be a conference in this church, 
Friday, April 4, of the members of the 
New York League. The officers hope 
there will be a large attendance, that 
there may be a frank discussion as to the 
future of the League. 


MEN Ovutcrow1nc PaRocHIAL INTERESTS 


The Men’s Dinner at All Souls is get- 
ting to be an important feature of church 
life. Thirty-four sat down together on 
March 3, and afterward the general sub- 
ject, “The Relation of Laymen to the 
Progress of the Church,” was discussed. 
A number of men from other churches 
were present. Everywhere since the 
Springfield meeting the laymen are begin- 
ning to realize that if The Alliance has 
been so useful to the progress of the Uni- 
tarian Church the time has come for them 
to take their part. The Alliance had a 
most delightful guest day, March 19, gath- 
ering in the church to hear Dr. Sullivan’s 
talk on “The League of Nations.” These 
gatherings promote the good-fellowship of 
the women in and around New York. 


CHANNING’s CLAssic SERMON 


The minister of the Fourth Church in 
Brooklyn, Rev. Nelson J. Springer, always 
has something to tell that is a little differ- 
ent from the news from the other 
churches. A dinner was served recently 
which was prepared by The Alliance, and 
served by the men, the latter also provid- 
ing the entertainment of the evening. One 
feature was a “blind auction,’ from which 
a goodly sum was made. The Young Peo- 
ple’s Society, organized during Miss Pack- 
ard’s visit, is responsible for the children’s 
entertainments, giving them a fine party 
on March 8. ‘The minister has had a 
series of sermons on “Reconstruction 
Problems.” May 18 the centenary of 
Channing’s Baltimore Sermon will be ob- 
served by a fitting celebration. Another 
interesting plan is being tried by the Flat- 
bush church. The treasurer, Mr. Charles 
Woodbridge, assigns every family in the 
parish to some person, who is responsible 
for their being in church on Sunday morn- 
ing. That person will have from ten to 
fifteen families. He or she will visit and 
telephone that family whenever “it turns 
up missing” on Sunday morning. Every 
new name that is acquired is put on a sim- 
ilar list, and the proper tactics for hold- 
ing and enhancing the-interest of the new- 
comer are faithfully employed. The church 
is particularly proud of these evidences 
that it is working as a united body. No 
one person is carrying the load. All are 
working hard. 


UNITARIANS IN UNION SERVICES 


The First and Second Churches in 
Brooklyn unite this year, as usual, for the 
Lenten vesper services on Wednesday 
afternoons at five o'clock. This quiet 
hour in the beautiful church, with the 
candle-light, is peaceful and helpful. A 
little organ music, a solo from some mem- 
ber of the choir, and a short address, fol- 
lowing the prayers for evening, in the Isles 
of Shoals Hymn Book, make the service. 
The general subject for this year is “The 
Mind of Channing and the Spirit of To- 
day.” Dr. J. T. Sunderland, our veteran 
scholar, opened the services with a talk on 
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the Baltimore Sermon. The Brooklyn 
ministers, Mr. Lyttle, Mr. Springer, Mr. 
Kyle, and Mr. Sullivan of Manhattan, 
with Mr. Lathrop, will consider the ser- 
mons of Channing as they apply to the life 
of to-day. 


Mr. LatHrop Returns to His CHurcH 


It was very, good to have Mr. Lathrop 
back in his pulpit, and to know that his 
whole time would now be given to the 
church. A pleasant gathering of the parish 
on March 17 listened to Mr. Lathrop’s 
account of his visit to the Pacific Coast as 
Billings Lecturer. On March 16 Mr. 
Lathrop spoke on “The Liberal Church— 
Its Commanding Purpose,” and on March 
23 his sermon was on “Apocalyptics and 
the Radical.” 


On Inimeray, Liserats 


The Monthly Bulletin of Unity Church, 
Montclair, N.J., Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, is 
full of interest. The sermon topics for 
March are: “The Consciousness of the 
Presence of God,” “What Shall Save the 
World?” “Illiberal Liberals,” “The Trium- 
phant Leadership of Jesus,” “The Unreal- 
ized Dangers and Unused Resources of 
Our Lives.” After the sermon on “Illiberal 
Liberals” there will be a conference in 
order to afford an opportunity for personal 
opinion and experience. 

The young people have formed the Unity 
Service Club. This group will work for 
the church, and, as occasion arises, for 
other community needs. Next year they 
may meet on Sunday for religious study, 
thus fitting their schedule into the edu- 
cational programme of the church. 

Sunday evening conferences have been 
most successful this winter. The church 
members bring their “Sunday night sup- 
per” to the church. Rev. Oscar B. Hawes 
of Newton Centre, Mass., gave his lecture 
on the Argonne Forest on March 6. He 
has a wonderful collection of slides, mostly 
colored, and they Save a vivid view of the 
French Army and its activities in the Ar- 
gonne sector, which our boys finally cleared 
of the enemy. The Easter Monday con- 
cert, which the women of Unity Alliance 
manage each year, and which is a most 
profitable means of increasing their treas- 
ury, will have Mr. Percy Grainger, the 
Australian pianist, as its feature. 


Brinc THEIR FRIENDS To HEAR 


The church at Orange, N.J., Rev. Wal- 
ter Reid Hunt, also issues a calendar of 
interest. Mr. Hunt has been preaching 
during Lent on “The Positive Affirmations 
of Our Faith,’ and urges his people to 
bring friends, that they may learn what 
we do believe. The Alliance on March 17 
gave a luncheon to the women of the lib- 
eral churches of Northern New Jersey, 
and in the afternoon Mrs. Harold Butten- 
heim, State Director on Child Welfare, 
told of her work. One item in the Orange 
calendar: “A strong movement has been 
started in the Y. W. C. A. to abolish the 
word Evangelical and its limitations from 
the national constitution. With the abo- 
lition of this word, with, in this connec- 
tion, its narrow meaning, that of declar- 
ing all men lost who do not believe in the 
miraculous atonement of Christ, new hope 
opens for the religious life of the world.” 
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THEY WILL OBSERVE CONDITIONS AND DISTRIBUTE RELIEF SUPPLIES 


Sitting from left to right: Rev. E. B. Chappell, Sunday-school Editor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Sovth; Rev. C. E. Wilbur, D.D., Sunday-school Eaitor of the Methodist Protestant Board of 
Publications; Rev. H. C. Jaquith, Assistant Executive Secretary of the American Committee for 
Relief in the Near East; Rev. H. Boynton, Professor of Homiletics and Pedagogy, General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Paul S. Leinbach, D.D., Editor of the Reformed Church 

ssenger. 
yabemniek from left to right: Rev. A. J. Culler, Ph.D., pastor of the McPherson College Church 
of the Brethren, and Dean of the Bible Department, McPherson, Kan.; Rev. Milton S. Littlefield, Dis- 
trict Secretary of the Congregational Educational Society, New York; Dr. George E. Huntley, Head 
of the National Sunday-school Association of the Universalist Church; Rev. G. Bayard Young, D.D., 
pastor of St. Matthew’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
Th.D., Secretary of the Department of Religious Education of the American Unitarian Association; 
Dr. William E. Carpenter, Superintendent of the First M. E, Church Sunday-school, Brazil, Ind. (largest 
Methodist Sunday-school in the world); Dr. W. Edward Raflety, Editor-in-Chief, of the American 
Baptist Publication Society; Bishop Henry H. Fout, Bishop of Northwest District of the United 
Brethren Church and President of the General Sunday-school Board of the same denomination; Rev. 
J. E. Miller, pastor of the Brethren Church of Elgin, Ill., and Editor-in-Chief of all the Sunday-school 


periodicals in the Brethren Publishing House; Rev. Tru 
T. Bartlett, official photographer of the Sunday-school Commission; 


George H. Trull, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Samuel 
Rev. Abram Duryee, Educa- 


tional Secretary of the Board of Publication of the Reformed Church Progress Campaign; Rev. E. M. 
Hopkins, Bible School Secretary of the American Christian Missionary Society. 


Commission Goes to the Near East 


With the purpose of making a compre- 
hensive survey of the fearful conditions 
prevalent in Armenia, Syria, Persia, and 
Greece, nineteen men, leaders in religious 
activities, especially of Sunday-schools and 
Sunday-school publications, left for the 
Near East on the Mauretania, March 14, 
under the auspices of the American Com- 
mittee for Relief in the Near East. The 
leader of the party is H. C. Jaquith of 
New York, Assistant Executive Secretary 
of the American Committee for Relief in 
the Near East. 

Dr. William E. Carpenter of Brazil, Ind., 
superintendent of the largest Methodist 
Sunday-school in the world (numbering 
about three thousand), will share with Mr. 
Jaquith the responsibility of directing the 
party on their journey through the Mediter- 
ranean to Port Said, and from there to 
Cairo, Jerusalem, Beirut, and Damascus. At 
Aleppo the party will divide into two 
groups; one will cover a wide territory 
by crossing Armenia on mules to the 
Black Sea, while the other group will take 
the railroad to Smyrna and Constanti- 
nople. 

The Sunday-school Commission, besides 
observing conditions in the Near East, will 
supervise and assist in the distribution of 
the relief supplies which have gone out 


during January and February and are to 
continue to flow to the Near East. None 
of the commissioners 'receives a_ salary 
from the American Committee for Relief 
in the Near East. They are volunteers and 
will remain as long as their official duties 
permit. 

Samuel T. Bartlett of Toronto, Canada, 
is the official photographer of the Sunday- 
school Commission and will make a special 
study of the orphans and orphanages in 
which the children of American Sunday- 
schools have taken a great interest. ‘The 
nineteen commissioners will learn exactly 
how the starving Armenian orphans can 
best be aided, and will bring back to this 
country at the end of four or more months 
their account of the work done, and future 
work required to save these children of the 
Near East. Upon the information thus 
gained will be based the Sunday-school 
programme for next Christmas season. 

In a report presented at a conference of 
the Sunday-school commissioners two days 
before sailing it was shown that the Sun- 
day-schools had donated more than two 
million dollars for the cause, those schools 
represented by the commissioners being 
particularly active in the Near East relief 
work, 

At the same meeting a committee was 
appointed to formulate and report on a 
plan of organization for Sunday-school 
work regarding the Near East. 
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Four Great Problems 


[APRIL 3 I9I9 


EDWARD A. HORTON 


Every progressive denomination has a 
window looking out on what is commonly 
called Applied Christianity, or Civic Uplift, 
or Christianized Democracy. Let me re- 
port what I see in one or two directions 
fron our Unitarian window. 

1. We must bring our church’s aid with 
vigor to the harmonizing of capital and 
labor. Difficult? Yes, and what is there 
worth doing which is not difficult? But 
a solution can be made and must be made, 
and religious forces must assist. Let us 
ring out at every opportunity the watch- 
word: “Labor and Capital are one,” until 
the great truth will be familiar and pre- 
dominating. Wise laws will help, forums 
will help, popular pamphlets will help, col- 
legiate lectures on political economy will 
help—but the fulfilling factor will be the 
spirit and law of co-operation, developed 
in citizenship and manifested in business 
groupings. Faults are*on both sides. Ar- 
guments are on both sides. Get together. 
Co-operation is the word. As a vigorous 
mind has said, “Capital and labor, one and 
inseparable, now and always, to the great 
glory and prosperity of our nation.” 

2. The times call for the mobilizing of 
citizenship in morals and intelligence. The 
nurture of home, the training of school, the 
power of national ideals, must be bounti- 
fully drawn upon. But, again, the church 
has here a special opportunity. Knowledge 
comes, but virtue lingers. Intellectual keen- 
ness grows, but conscientious character is 
stunted. Wise direction of reading at 
home is assistance for youth. Recognized 
attitude of parents toward noble examples, 
reverential usages, high-minded standards, 
will go far toward improvement. The ris- 
ing generation must be taught to honor in- 
tegrity more than smartness, fair play 
rather than selfish crowding, and to trans- 
late—every day, and in common affairs— 
their rights into duties and justice. 

3. How to energize politics up to states- 
manship is another problem for democracy. 
There is no worthier sphere for a free- 
man than politics. He there works in the 
field of the “science of government,” in 
the region of headsprings of civic progress. 
Because men debase politics, and make 
small that which is by nature large, we fre- 
quently speak contemptuously of its repre- 
sentatives. Let the preacher simply touch 
the affirmative features of politics, with 
zeal and understanding. He need not, 
should not, entangle his thoughts in parti- 
san phases. Statesmen are needed, states- 
men we must have, radiant leaders; and 
we can have them by eternal vigilance, 
casting out and down the unworthy, until 
we shall behold a statesman’s mind and 
spirit, broad and wise, supported at the 
polls. 

4. Finally, how to standardize democ- 
racy, is a leading question. It is engrossing 
the Peace Conference at Paris; it is also 
pressing home on every thoughtful Ameri- 
can, in every town and city. How to de- 
fine and maintain certain forms of democ- 
racy, or the people’s government, world- 
wide in acceptance and universal in type. 
Let the pulpits set forth Christianity’s free- 
dom, love, justice, and self-control, in every 
inspiring and encouraging way. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Keep thy heart 
above all that thou 
guardest, — for 
out of it are the 
issues of life 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will meet at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, April 7, at 10.30. 
Rev. Fred S. Line of South Weymouth, 
Mass., will speak on “The Three Flags,” 
and Mrs. Walter L. Bouvé of Hingham, 
Mass., will preside. Every one welcome. 


A mass meeting under the auspices of the 
Young People’s Religious Union will be held 
in the Second Church, Audubon Circle, 
Boston, Mass., Sunday, April 6, at 7.45 
P.M. Speaker, Rev. Maxwell Savage; sub- 
ject, “The Unused Worth of Man.” Devo- 
tional service, Rev. Harry Foster Burns; 
Young People’s Chorus Choir. 


Week-day services in King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: April 7, Rev. Howard A. Pease, 
First Parish, Fitchburg; April 8, Rev. Max- 
well Savage, Unitarian Church, Lynn; 
April 9, Rev. W. A. Marzolf, Christ Church, 
Dorchester; April 10, Rev. William Allen 
Knight, Congregational Church, Brighton; 
April 11, Rev. Frank B. Haggard, Warren 
Avenue Baptist Church; April 12, musical 
service, Mr. Lang, organist. 


The young people of the First Parish of 
Canton, Mass., have recently organized a 
young people’s society. For several years 
there existed such a society, established 
under the name of the Henry F. Jenks 
Union, but the Union has passed out of ex- 
istence. Membership in the club is open 
to members of the parish who are over 
twelve years of age. It is affiliated with 
the Young People’s Religious Union. The 
officers of the club are: president, Mr. 
Charles Dings; vice-president, Miss Char- 
lotte H. Draper; secretary, Miss Marion 
Lowry; and treasurer, Mr. Richard S. 
French. 


By act of the Legislature, the name of 
the Second Congregational Church, Lynn, 
Mass., has been changed to the Unitarian 
Church of Lynn. This step has been taken 
to the end that the church shall outwardly 
represent its inner and real message and 
spirit, which are ~ distinctly Unitarian. 
Rev. Maxwell’ Savage explains that the 
word “Unitarian” stands for the unity or 
oneness of God, of humanity, and of God 
and man. It is a word used since the days 
of the Reformation and is associated with 
a wonderful history, and should be used, 
especially since the idea which it describes 
is as old as the religion of the Spirit in 
contradistinction to the religions of au- 
thority. © 
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Meetings and Conferences 
Middle States Conference Speakers 


The committee on programme for the 
Middle States Conference at Rochester, 
N.Y., April 8 and 9, is able to promise 
some things worth while to those who at- 
tend. Three of our beloved veterans will 
shed the light of their countenances upon 
us: Drs. W. C. Gannett, Frederick L. 
Hosmer, and J. T. Sunderland. Prof. 
Lucy Textor of Vassar College will speak 
on Russia. Rev. Walter Hunt will con- 
duct the service of commemoration. Un- 
der Alliance auspices, Rev. Edmund H. 
Reeman will tell of Unitarianism’s answer 
to the social challenge. President M. T. 
Garvin of Lancaster, Pa., will preside at 
the business sessions. ‘The special com- 
mittee appointed last year will report on 
the desirability of regrouping the churches 
of the district into smaller units. On the 
last evening, Dr. Meyer Jacobstein, an ex- 
perienced social welfare worker, and now 
with the Stein-Bloch Company, will give 
an address. Dr. Sunderland will speak on 
relations with the Orient. The Sunday- 
school, the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and The Alliance each will have 
speakers. The laymen and ministers will 
be guests of Mr. Garvin at luncheon. The 
Rochester friends will entertain visiting 
delegates. It is hoped that the churches 
throughout the Conference will all be rep- 
resented by good-sized delegations. 


Connecticut VaJley Associate Alliance 


At the midwinter conference of the Con- 
necticut Valley Associate Alliance, held at 
the Church of the Unity, Springfield, 
Mass., March 14, 1919, eleven Alliances 
from churches extending from Windsor, 
Vt., to Hartford, Conn., were represented. 
The delegates met to consider the topic, 
“The Alliance and the Moral Gains of the 
War; How promote them?” The president, 
Rev. Margaret B. Barnard of Bernardston, 
presided. After a most interesting discus- 
sion of inspiring and practical suggestions, 
the conference went on record as support- 
ing the following recommendations to its 
branches: 1. That the C. V. A. A. recom- 
mends to each branch Alliance an increased 
interest in the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and urges on its churches the or- 
ganization of Young People’s Religious 
Unions to be connected with the national 
body, and to send delegates to the national 
meetings when possible. 2. That each Al- 
liance try to arouse among its Unitarian 
parents a new interest in the religious life 
of the child, and a greater use of Unitarian 
literature in their homes. 3. That each Al- 
liance pay a renewed attention to its Sun- 
day-school and sustain it with money and 
personal interest. 4. That the Women’s AI- 
liance pledge its support to a movement to 
convert the saloon, when prohibition goes 
into effect and the saloon is abolished as 
such, into a really wholesome and neigh- 
borly centre for the betterment of the com- 
munity. Lucile B. Boyd, Secretary. 


About Pageants, by One Who Knows 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union 
met Monday evening, March 17, at Bar- 
nard Memorial, Boston, Mass. Mrs, Emily 
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Hall Cook presided. An auditing commit- 
tee of two, Mr. Frank H. Burt of New- 
ton and Mr. Barnard Capen of South 
Boston, was appointed, and will report at 
the October meeting. The attendance was 
CO ——E— eee 


WANTED.—Second-hand p-ws by a country community 
church. Any church remodelling or changing pews will 
please communicate with Rev. Joun Kimpatt, Glover, Vt. 


BOARD.—A home for one person; 35 minutes from shop- 
ping district; one large alcove room; sun all day; electric 
soir; steps heat; reasonable rate. Telephone, Milton 
2285-W. 


Complete Stocks 
of 


Table Linens Handkerchiefs 
White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 
At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


< 


You. Can Reduce 
Your Income Tax 


By Purchasing The Following 
High Grade Stocks For 
Investment 


To net 
SULLIVAN MACHINERY 7.14% 
MERRIMAC CHEMICAL about 8% 
UNION TWIST DRILL Com. 8% 
FITCHBURG YARN 7% 
PLYMOUTH RUBBER Pfd. 7% 
EMERSON SHOE Ist Pfd. 7% 
RIVETT LATHE & GRINDER Pfd. 7% 
OLD COLONY WOOLEN Pfd. 7% 


All above free of Massachusetts and Normal 
. Federal Income Taxes 


Detailed information on request 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Members New York & Boston Stock 


Exchanges 


“ 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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eighty-five from twenty-seven schools. 
Representatives were present from Ayer, 
Lowell, Lawrence, and Marlboro. The 
speaker of the evening was Miss Mar- 
guerite Emilio of Lynn; her topic, “Sun- 
day-school Pageants.” The term “pa- 
geant,’ she said, we ordinarily use in a 
very loose way, applying it indiscrimi- 
nately from the very simple tableaux to the 
most elaborate productions. She spoke on 
the simplest form of pageants, such as 
could be used in small schools, with lim- 
ited space, and which would require simple 
costumes and few rehearsals. Of the edu- 
cational value of the pageant in bringing 
to the children through the symbols and 
symbolic acts a better understanding of 
abstract ideas she spoke with enthusi- 
asm. She had found this especially true in 
her use of Prof. Smith’s pageant called 
“The Immortality of Love and Service,” 
which she had used last spring. And al- 
though there was also in the costuming 
and arrangement an appeal to the esthetic 
nature, the kind of pageant needed in the 
Sunday-school is the kind that appeals 
chiefly to the moral nature. Miss Emilio 
then read a pageant called “Children of 
America, You are the Hope of the World,” 
which she had prepared for her school to 
give last autumn, and which had required 
but. two rehearsals. She gave sugges- 
tions for other material which could be 
used for tableaux and pantomimes. One 
was the illustrating of some of our hymns. 
Incidents in the history of one’s own 
church would often lend themselves to 
pageantry, also the dramatization of Bible 
stories. A book on that subject by Eliza- 
beth Miller was recommended. Miss 
Emilio recommended for Easter the use 
of Prof. Smith’s pageant, “The Immor- 
tality of Love and Service,” for which 
he had written a new fourth scene. Any 
one who attempts this work will be amply 
repaid in the interest of the children and 
the inspiration for parents and friends. 


Parish News Letters 


Montclair Church Wrecked by Fire 


Monrciair, N.J—Unity Church, Rev. Ed- 
gar Swan Wiers: The church building 
caught fire and became almost a total loss 
on Tuesday, March 25. The fire swept the 
upper part of the church, and while the 
walls remained the falling of the roof and 
the flooding of the building have left it a 
wreck. The cause of the fire is unknown. 
It has been ascribed to sparks from a 
flaming bonfire on adjoining premises set- 
ting fire to the shingles by some, and by 
others to the electric wires. The fire oc- 
curred in the late afternoon and by half- 
past eight o’clock, when the trustees were 
in special session, the Baptists, the Congre- 
gationalists, the Episcopalians, and the 
Presbyterians had proffered the use of their 
buildings for the church services and the 
Mayor had placed the Council Chamber at 
the disposal of the church for its Sunday 
services. The trustees have decided to re- 
build at once, ascertaining at first whether 
it is possible without prohibitive cost to 
enlarge and improve certain parts of the 
structure. The auditorium was so uni- 
versally admired for its beauty that they 
hope to duplicate that part of the church. 
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Building, contents, and organ were well in- 
sured unless the excessive rise in the cost 
of building materials and labor more than 
offsets all margins of safety. The people 
of Unity were peculiarly fond and proud 
of their beautiful church and it has been 
the centre of many activities, and it has 
welcomed an unusual number of the leading 
personalities of this generation in its six- 
teen years of service. 


Beginning a Third Century 


NortrHrielp, Mass.—First Parish, Rev 
George L. Thompson: The work of this 
parish proceeds as usual. During the win- 
ter the attendance is always smaller than 
during the summer months, owing to thx 
fact that a considerable number of North- 
field residents go South and in the summer 
the services are attended by visitors. At 
present the minister is giving a series of 
sermons on the general topic, “The Mes- 
sages of the'Hebrew Prophets to the Men 
of the Twentieth Century.” The Young 
People’s Religious Union has held meetings 
regularly during the winter. At present 
the two Protestant churches of the village 
are holding union patriotic services the 
first Sunday evening of each month. Last 
month Mr. Thompson spoke in the Con- 
gregational church, and this month Mr. 
Pattison, pastor of the Congregational 
church, spoke at the meeting in our church. 
These meetings are. welcome services to 
the returning soldiers and sailors of the 
town. The Ladies’ Sewing Society has 
done a large amount of Red Cross work 
during the past year, and recently the So- 
ciety held a very successful sale and sup- 
per. The Boy Rangers and the Sunday- 
school are now supporting an orphan child 
through the Syrian and Armenian Relief 
Committee. The Rangers are also doing 
the janitor work of the church, and re- 
cently have been enrolled in the forest-fire 
fighting department. The church has be- 
gun the third century of its existence with 
courage and activity in all its work. ‘The 
present pastor is just starting on the fourth 
year of his pastorate. 


Parker Union Formed 


Wosurn, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish, 
Rey. Harold L. Pickett: The course of 
events in this parish the past year includes 
the calling of the pastor, who began work 
September 1. The installation service oc- 
curred on October 27. In place of the an- 
nual fair in December the soliciting of cash 
contributions, managed by Mrs. Henrietta 
B. Zepp, was substituted. The result 
showed a gain of some twenty-five per 
cent. over the amount usually netted from 
the fair. Mrs. S. Elmira Ramsdell, presi- 
dent of The Alliance, reports the carrying 
through of a busy programme with gradual 
transition from plans originating on a war- 
work basis. The Sunday-school has adopted 
the Beacon Course, and Superintendent 
Arthur H. Linscott is inspiring a larger 
and more thorough work in all departments. 
An adult class formed for “Studies in 
Christianity” is led by Mrs. Anita Pickett. 
Since the new year a change of hours 
brings the Sunday-school session at 10, and 
the church service at 11, This favors 
church attendance on the part of parents 
and children, and gives the family a longer 
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Sunday afternoon for home or outdoor 
interests. The Lend a Hand has done many 
good works of faith for church and com- 
munity this season as always. In February 
the Covenant Club of men gave an enter- 
tainment of unusual merit, and besides 
hdlding monthly meetings has helped the 
parish with a liberal donation. The young 
people have recently organized a “Parker 
Union,” so named in memory of Rev. 
Henry C. Parker, who was pastor of the 
church for nearly thirty years. 


For Miss Holmes’s Work in France 


Tue CuHrRIstIAN REGISTER acknowledges 
with thanks the receipt of $30 during the 
last week for Miss Holmes’s work among 


the destitute families of France. The sub- 

scriptions are as follows :— 

Previously acknowledged.........s-eeeeeees $397.50 

First Church Alliance, Salem, Mass.......... 15.00 

First Church Guild, Salem, Mass.......... 10.00 

First Church Sunday-school, Salem, Mass.... 5.00 
Received to March 31, 1919......+----- $427.50 


YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 
TEMPLETON INN 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 
Open May 28th. 20th Season 
Most Modern and Complete Summer 
Hotel in New England. Quiet home- 
like atmosphere. Steam h at, « lectric 
lighting, el-vator, piivat» baths. 
Altitude 1200 ft. Wonderful mountain scenery. 

May we send our Booklet? 


TEMPLETON 
INN 


Music. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 


HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. _ 

Children in fle g form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. r 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. , 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R.ELIOT, 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. ‘ 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normard’e 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Se: i . Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. — 

PARKER B. FIELD, Grneral SECRETARY, 


279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE FOREFATHERS’ VISION 


American life began with a new sense of 
the| capacity of human personality —a_ life 
which demanded freedom to grow. 


Our forefathers began a great experiment 
in the application of the principle of free- 
dom to government and to religion. 


American history is the progress of the 


| embodiment of the principle of liberty in 


the political life of a great and growing 


nation. 


To our liberal churches 1s SP nuittad the 
task of carrying forward, in the religion of 
this republic, the forefathers’ vision of spiri- 
tual liberty. 

The need 1s greater than ever before. The 
task grows under our hands. The opportu- 
nities widen while we work. Duty calls for 
an immediate increase 1n our activities. 


We need $75,000 before May 1, 1919 
for the work of the American Unitarian Association. 


For Collection Envelopes and Appeals write to W. Forsres RoBEerTson 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Send Contributions to Henry M. Win.iAMs, Treasurer 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Peer ROMPTLY ANDMGIVE GENEROUSLY 


A sage is a man who will sit: up at night 
and worry over things that a fool never 
even heard of,—Pelican. 


It only takes a few minutes to find in 
others the faults we can’t discover in our- 
selves in a lifetime—Boston Transcript. 


Hokus: “I can read him like a book.” 
Pokus: “But he’s such a small type I 
should think you’d ruin your eyes.”—Judge. 


At every social affair there is usually a 
man who is said to be “the life of the 
party.” And how I do dislike that man.— 
E. W. Howe’s Monthly. 


The women who have been prosecuted 
for marrying several soldiers to get their 
allowances may be said to have husbanded 
their resources—London Opinion. 


Judge (to witness): “Why didn’t you 
go to the help of the defendant in the 
fight?” Witness: “I didn’t know which 
was going to be the defendant.”’—Boston 
Transcript. 


“Man is the only animal that uses to- 
bacco,” said the prohibitionist who had 
joined the Antitobacco League. “Yes,” 
replied the Rounder. ‘‘And he is also the 
only animal that is always minding other 
people’s business.”-—Knoxville Journal and 
Tribune. 


On the phone the librarian was asked, 
“Have you got a volume of poems by Car- 
ruth?” “What is the title of the book?” 
asked the librarian. In answer, as he under- 
stood it, came “I’m not quite sure. It ends 
in ‘own tongue.’ I think it is ‘Eating his 
own Tongue.’ ”—Pacific Unitarian. 


The day of churches “beyond denomi- 
nations” is here, and we give herewith an- 
other example of pressing on the good 
work: The mayor of a far inland town 
was about to engage a preacher for the 
new church. “Parson, ye aren’t by any 
chance a Baptist, be ye?” “No, not neces- 
sarily. Why?” “Wal, I was just a-goin’ 
to say we have to haul our water twelve 
miles.” 


“Tf a newspaper copies any item from 
another paper it should always give full 
credit to the paper from which it copies,” 
says Dr. Talcott Williams, of the school of 
journalism of Columbia University, in the 
New York Tribune. “Evidently a certain 
young editor from Nola Chucky was a firm 
believer in that doctrine. He copied in his 
paper a poem beginning, ‘Full fathom five 
thy father lies,’ and at the end of the poem 
put these words of credit: ‘William Shake- 
speare, in the New Orleans States.’ ”— 
Youth's Companion. 


Dr. J. M. Buckley, the eminent Metho- 
dist editor, was asked one day to conduct 
an “experience meeting” at a _ colored 
church in the South. A woman arose and 
bore witness to the preciousness of her re- 
ligion as light-bringer and comfort-giver. 


cary 


hat’s good, sister!” commented Dr. 
Buckley. “ 3ut now about the practical] 
side. Does your religion make you strive 


to prepare your husband a good dinner? 
Does it make you look after him in every 
way?” Just then Dr. Buckley felt a yank 
at his coat-tails by the colored preacher, 
who whispered ardently: (“Press dem 
questions, doctor, press dem questions. 
Dat’s my wife!’ Ladies’ Home Journal. 


|, 10.30. 
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ASH BARREL 
TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper, Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles, 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE ror CATALOGUB ON EacH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr, 
19 FARRAR STREET = - LYNN, MASS. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 


Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you THE REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister, Morning 
service at 10.40. Sunday-school at 9.30 A.M. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. Fairley, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 12. 


CHRIST CHURCH OF DORCHESTER, Day 
Avenue and Dix Street. Church school at 9-45 A 
Hale and Howe classes at 12.15. Service of worship “a, 
sermon at 11. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Lee S. 
McCollester will preach; subject, “Emerson’s Gospel of 
Saul and Over Saul.” Service atrr a.m. Sunday-school 
at 9.45 A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. The minister, 
Rev. Miles Hanson, will conduct the service commencing 
at II A.M. on Sunday. Subject, “Religion: What does it 
mean to me?” 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The friends of All Souls 
have decided to continue the evening services each Sunday 
throughout the season. Hearty invitations are given to 
all friends. The Rev. Miles Hanson will be the preacher. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (12630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D. ine 
minister. Sunday- school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
Children’s class, 3. 30 P.M. Vespers, Thursday 
4.30 P.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. i 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev, Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 ree 
Dr. Brown will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 P.M. 
Service daily 12 mM. Church open daily g to 12. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, 
i the fifth of the series of Lenten sermons on Sunday, 

April 6. Subject, “Life Without Fear.” Church service 
at 11. Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten atrz. Cor- 
dial welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union T rust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus, 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 AM. Service of | 
worship and sermon at 11 A.M. The minister will preach. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 


promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
; ANDOVER, N.H. 


WANTED 


Twenty-five returning soldiers to enlist in a campaign for a 
reconstructed church and nation in the spirit which won 
the victory at Chateau Thierry and St. Mihicl. Such 
young men may be trained for the 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
interpreted in modern terms, at the 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pa. 
Autumn Quarter begins September 26; Summer Quarter 
(at Chicago) begins June 16. Scholarships available for 
a limited number of Western ministers for the summer ses- 
sion at Chicago. 


Apply to Rev. F. C. Sournworts, D.D., LL.D., President — 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 
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